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One of the hydra-headed problems facing India today is the problem of increasing popu- 
lation. The Government of India has been spending crores of rupees for giving publicity to the 


necessity of family planning. The author avers that “so far so gocd. 
Without controlling the terrifying rates of growth of 


touched the fringe of the problem. 


population there is no salvation for the country.” 


But we have only 


The author recommends a tax on excess 


children with a view to making the people conscious of the seriousness of the problem. 
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Death rate in India is falling steeply, but 
birth rate has not recorded any significant 
fall. General mortality rate which ranged 
between 20 and 25 per thousand in the last 
decade, has come down to 10 or 12 per 
thousand in 1960. Unless birth rate also 
shows a marked decline, population growth 
in the next decade will surpass the rate of 
growth of previous decades, This hard fact 
awakes us to the realization of the need for 
greater concentration in the efforts for the 
propagation of family planning. ° 


Surveys regarding the attitude of the peo- 
ple towards family planning show that the 
people are willing to listen to the gospel of 
family planning. Studies conducted in 
different parts of India bear testimony to 
this. According to an attitude survey 60 per 
cent of the people in a Kerala village, 70 per 
cent in Lucknow, 70 per cent in Lodi Colony, 
Delhi, 72 per cent in Mangadu village, 75 per 
cent in Ramanagaram village (both in 
Madras), 88 per cent in a Punjab village, 
92.8 per cent in Madras city and 96 per cent 
in Calcutta desire planned families. 


The mere desire of the people, most of 
whom cannot even afford to purchase their 
day-to-day necessaries, does not mean that 
family planning will be successfully practised 
by them without any assistance from the gov- 


ernment. This is why the State has made 
family planning a plank in the platform of 
economic development. 


During the Ist Plan Rs. 65,00,000 were 
spent for giving proper publicity to the 
necessity of family planning. In the 2nd 
Plan the allotment increased more than 10 
times and the Ministry of Health has extended 
a claim for Rs, 100 crores during the 3rd 
Plan to stop unwanted migration from 
heaven. The total number of family planning 
clinics set up so far is 1128 of which 699 are 
in the rural areas, The estimated number 
of persons contacted and given advice on 
family planning methods so far is 46.6 lakhs 
and 11.5 lakhs respectively. The number of 
sterilisation operations conducted was 5815 in 
1956, 11,244 in 1957, 18,559 in 1958 and 
14,042 till September 1959. About 2551 
persons, including doctors, social workers, 
health visitors and other medical auxiliaries 
were trained in family planning so far. 


So far so good. But it should be remem- 
bered that we have only touched the fringe 
of the problem. Without controlling the 
terrifying rate of growth of population there 
is no salvation for the country. Hence an 
intensification of the efforts is a prime 
necessity which should receive top priority in 
our future five-year plans, 
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People should Feel the Need.—The pro- 
gramme of family planning has not taken 
rapid strides as it certainly should have 
because of many difficulties. First, the people 
should feel the need for family planning. 
Married couple should be made to realize that 
children are more man-made than God-sent. 
An intensive educational drive is necessary to 
convince the people that a well-fed and well- 
provided small family is preferable to a large 
one which strains the physical and monetary 
resources of the parents. How is this to be 
achieved in a country with more than 400 
million people 80% of whom are strewn and 
scattered in the 5 lakh villages of the coun- 
try? How can it be achieved when the 
literacy of the people in India is so low? 
Mr. Arthur Bonner wrote in the Atlantic 
that “in 1957 according to a survey in the 
villages of North India 54 out of 314 did not 
know the name of their own country, 6 out 
of 67 did not know that the British no longer 
ruled India. If this is the state of affairs 10 
years after the attainment of Independence, it 
is easy to imagine the obstacles in the 
dissemination of information regarding the 
knowledge of family planning. The problem 
of reaching India’s masses is really a colossal 
one. 


Prejudices——Even if the people come to 
know that they are responsible for procreation 
and they can control it according to their 
will, there are prejudices personal, religious 
and traditional which prevent them from 
using any contraceptive. There are cultural 
and psychological barriers too. Some of them 
find that contraceptives are awkward and 
meddlesome. Some women have a faise 


notion that breast feeding the baby is itself 
a safeguard against further pregnancies. 
Effective propaganda is necessary to dispell all 
these erroneous beliefs and other deep-rooted 
prejudices. 

Low Income.—But the economic barrier is 
perhaps the most important. 


How can the 
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people spend money on costly contraceptives 
when they find it hard even to purchase their 
rice and condiments. The large majority of 
the rural people cannot afford any type of 
contraceptive. This creates a vicious circle. 
Low standard of living is in most cases due 
to large families and large families still reduce 
the living standards. Some sort of subsidised 
scheme is to be envisaged for making avail- 
able to the rural couple the much needed 
contraceptives. In Japan poor villagers are 
supplied with contraceptives free of cost. 


No simple Contraceftive-—Still there is no 
ideal, reliable, cheap, harmless, acceptable, 
effective and simple contraceptive. The safe 
period method has been found to be un- 
workable particularly among the illiterate. 
Sexual desire is particularly strong during the 
period method has been found to be un- 
fertilisation. About the failure of the safe 
period method in India Dr. Karl Sax says, 
“Women were given a standard ‘rhythm 
rosary’ consisting of 28 beads, 4 pink ones, 
to represent the menstrual period, 4 green 
beads, 14 red beads and 6 green beads. 
Indian women were supposed to tick off a 
bead for each day of the menstrual cycle and 
observe the “stop” and “go” signs. Some of 
the women refused to use the rosary on the 
ground that only cows wear that kind of bead. 
Others were thinking that merely moving the 
beads was itself a guarantee against concep- 
tion.” A woman is also reported to have said, 
“they are really good, but my husband refuses 
to eat them”. Though the safe period 
method is not likely to be practised by the 
majority, there may be some who find that 
this method is less awkward and messy. 


Sterilisation—Birth control by artificial 
means is the only practical solution. Now the 
question arises, which is the best method? 
Among the artificial methods sterilisation in 
appropriate cases offers a sure remedy. 
According to the estimate of Mr. R. A. 
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Gopalswami only five in a thousand of the 
population will need this in a year. “In a 
typical community of 1000 persons, there 
would be only about 180 married couples of 
child bearing age, 70 of whom might be in 
the crucial 25-34 age group. These could be 
covered over a ten-year period at the rate of 
seven per year. And if it is assumed that of 
this seven, at least two would be able to limit 
their family by other means the number 
requiring planned attention in a year is only 
five.” To induce the people to undergo this 
operation sterilization bonuses should be 
given to those who undergo sterilization 
operation. 

A Pill.—Most of the villagers who are pro- 
vided with information regarding contracep- 
tives ask one question, “How long is this to 
be used? Is there no pill or injection which 
stops pregnancies?” According to the 
monthly bulletin of the Family Planning 
Association of India, experiments are being 
carried on in Calcutta on the oral contracep- 
tive Metaxylo-hydroquinone. Research on 
oral contraceptives at Central Drug Research 
Institute in Lucknow is in progress. Test of 
oral contraceptives goes on in several places 
in the U.K. Burmingham Family Planning 
Association is organising an experiment with 
hormone pills which will induce a change in 
the body chemicals similar to that found 
during pregnancies. Women will be in a con- 
tinuous ‘safe period’. An American drug 
company recently claimed that it has invented 
the world’s first birth control pill. The drug 
is called Enovid and was found to be 100 per 
cent effective in the case of 1000 women who 
have tried it over a period of four years. But 
it is reported to have one snag. “The 
pregnancy rate of women who have stopped 
taking the pills is phenomenal.” If the use 


of the pills is abandoned altogether after a 
few months of taking the fertility apparently 
increases sharply. Further research is necessary 
to discover a contraceptive pill which does not 
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have this defect. “Hopeful experts anticipate 
a time when birth control will be as simple 
as swallowing an aspirine for a headache” 
(Bulletin of the Family Planning Associa- 
tion). As foreign research workers are not 
likely to feel the proverbial necessity in 
discovering suitable oral contraceptives more 
efforts in India are necessary. 


More Hospitals.—Inspite of the starting of 
a few clinics in the 2nd Plan period the 
number of clinics are far less than what is 
necessary. Each community development 
block should have at least one clinic. The 
wisdom of starting clinics alone for family 
planning is very much doubted. The rural 
folk are usually shy of visiting a family 
planning clinic which will make others know 
that they are trying to plan their family. If 
clinies are attached to hospitals, it will not be 
easy to find out who has come for family 
planning advice and who has come for 
medical attention. 


Apathy of Medicos—lIt is often pointed 
out that the medicos are usually apathetic 
towards family planning. To make them 
aware of the seriousness of the problem all 
medical students should be asked to attend 
a few lectures on population problem of India 
before taking their degree. 


Too Much Overcrowding in Hospitals. — 
Lack of prompt attention in hospitals. is..a 
long standing complaint. Most of the 
hospitals are understaffed. Sometimes after 
waiting for long hours in the long queues they 
will be asked to come on another day. Most 
of the daily wage earners find it hard to visit 
the hospitals too often to suit the convenience 
of the hospital authorities. 


Administrative Bottleneck.—After review- 
ing the working of the movement in the past 
it may be safely concluded that the limiting 
factor in the implementation of the pro- 
gramme has been administrative bottlenecks. 
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There is a_ severe dearth of trained Education of Women.—For the successful 
personnel. So far, the movement has been propagation and practice of family planning 


mainly sponsored by social welfare workers. 
But it is sometimes reported that social 
workers’ visit is not always welcomed. But 
usually nurses and midwives get an easy 
access to each and every family. Therefore 
nurses and midwives should be trained in 
large numbers in family planning techniques. 
In Japan, the nurses and midwives now get 
more time in teaching family planning tech- 
niques because of the low birth rate, thanks 
to contraceptives. 


A Clever Approach—The movement 
should not be organised in the same pattern 
throughout the country. It should be 
remembered that India is a sub-continent 
rather than a country and the cultural, social 
and religious habits and practices vary from 
place to place. After finding out the most 
convenient way of convincing the villagers 
about the need of family planning in each 
locality through surveys and investigations, 
the proper approach should be evolved. In 
some places family planning on economic 
grounds or for the health of the mother is not 
well received. “But if one states that the health 
of the children suffers by repeated preg- 
nancies or that the father’s health deteriorates 
it makes a greater impression.” (M. Krishna 
Rao.) In the report of the Yoetmal family 
planning centre it is mentioned that “a tent 
was pitched in the bazaar and family planning 
posters and boards were hung outside it. One 
half of the tent was open to the public and the 
other half was the consultation room where 
doctors were waiting to talk to patients. An 
announcer kept telling about the merits of 
family planning and extending an invitation 
to people to come in. The results achieved 
were quite spectacular”. But what was 
found a spectacular success in Yoetmal may 
be an utter failure in another part of the 
country. It might only make the whole move- 
ment an object of ridicule and contempt. 


literacy of women is an important factor. 
Education of women will also raise the age of 
marriage of women. Moreover she can 
supplement the income of her husband by 
securing some employment and thus go up on 
the socio-economic lacder. Mr. Paul Landis 
observes: “Wives of manual workers practised 
contraception less effectively than those of 
white-collar workers or poor and uneducated 
women succeeded less in preventing concep- 
tion than women ,in better economic 
conditions and with more schooling.” Accord- 
ing to a recent study of the Family Planning 
Association, pregnancy rates of women who 
were educated below high school was 14.4 
per 100 years of exposure when for women 
who have passed high school is 10.0, There- 
fore education of women should be pro- 
moted. As investment in daughters is not 
considered to be very lucrative, many parents 
do not take much interest in educating them. 
Fee concessions to girls in schools and colleges 
will provide an inducement for the parents. 


Recreation—‘“In the conditions of living 
in the contemporary world one of the most 
decisive factors that affect the birth rate is 
urbanisation.” But we cannot urbanise India 
all of a sudden. Neither is it desirable 
nor is it feasible. At the same time it is 
possible to make available to the villagers 
certain amenities of life found in the towns. 
Of particular interest to the demographer is 
the provision of recreational facilities, besides 
sufficient schooling. Sex is the only recrea- 
tion of the villager. Nowadays the NES 
blocks are supplying the villagers with sports 
goods. Cinema theatres may be started in 


the villages to provide more recreational 
facilities. ‘They can be housed in temporary 
sheds and can be run by the panchayat. It 
will be a source of income for the panchayats 
for their developmental activities. Special 
films with an educative value should be pro- 
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duced by the Films Division of the Govern- 
ment for the all-round development of the 
human personality of the villager and such 
films should be compulsorily shown along 
with other films. It will provide recreation 
on the one hand and education on the other 
and thereby provide a suitable climate for the 
idea of family planning to take deep roots. 


Tax on Excess Children—To make the 
villagers population-conscious a tax on excess 
children is necessary. Sometimes it is argued 
that such a tax will prove to be a regressive 
one. But it is possible to link the tax with the 
tax payer. If the richmen who can afford 
contraceptives produce too many children 
they should pay it as a penalty. On the other 
hand a nominal amount can be collected 
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from the poor to make them conscious of the 
seriousness of the problem. 

When France took 70 years to experience 
a drop in her birth rate from 30 to 20, 
Switzerland and Sweden took 40 years; the 
United Kingdom and Denmark took 30 years. 
In Bulgaria birth rate fell from 26 to 17 with- 
in 12 years and in Japan a 50 per cent 
decline was recorded during the decade 
1947-56. In India a 50 per cent reduction 
is aimed at by 1986. As William Vogt 
observes: “Never before in history have so 
many hundreds of millions tectered at the 


edge of the precipice.” If we in India allow 


reproduction to overtake production we can- 
not escape the fate of becoming hostages to 
the forces of misery and disaster that hover 
upon the horizon of our future. 
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The author in the following lines examiners the actual working of the pool and de- 


casualisation scheme. 


He suggests several important steps which could render the scheme 


more useful to industry. It is felt that the scheme will go a long way in checking the evils 


of bribery, corruption and favouritism. 
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One of the most important problems before 
modern industries has been that of casual 
employment. It is more important, particular- 
ly in India, where industrial absenteeism and 
labour turnover have assumed severe dimen- 
sions and every mill has to maintain and 
employ substitute workers to prevent produc- 
tion hold-ups. Sometimes employment of 
castal labour also becomes essential to mect 
the sudden increase in demand for certain 
varieties of goods. 


In the beginning the problem of recruitment 
of casual labour was met by taking workers 
from persons who flocked at the factory gates 
for employment. But this system was full 
of hardships both to workers and manage- 
ment. To workers it meant a waste of time 
and still they were not sure of the jobs. 
The management, on the other hand, had to 
recruit and select workers daily. Sometimes 
suitable substitutes not being available, the 
work remained unattended and equipment 
idle. Moreover, as the ‘mistries’ were responsi- 
ble for recruitment, the evils of corruption, 
favouritism and nepotism were rampant. 
In a majority of cases, it was the amount 
of the bribe rather than the competence and 
qualifications of workers which determined 
who were to be taken to fill up the casual 
vacancies. 


Later, in order to prevent production 
hold-ups due to absences and turnover, the 


badli control system was adopted. Under 
this system, every employer maintains a list 
of substitute workers in excess of its usual 
daily requirements. The substitutes are given 
cards. They are required to be present at the 
factory gates every day and get the cards 
initialled, whether they get a job or not. The 
system proved useful in maintaining produc- 
tion and keeping the wheels of the industry 
moving, at the same time providing employ- 
ment to persons intermittently or even in 
continuation. However, it has its drawbacks. 
It fails to provide regular employment to the 
floating labour force. The necessity of getting 
the card initialled at the factory gates daily 
prevents a worker to find employment else- 
where, as he may be present in a factory 
where a job may not be available, while there 
may be jobs vacant in other mills. Such 
system is most harmful for creating a true 
industrial spirit among workers. Owing to 
uncertainity and insecurity of service such 
workers fail to develop interest in work and a 
sense of attachment and loyalty. Although 
the system controlled the powers of the 
Mistry upto a certain extent, the abuses could 
not be completely surmounted. 


In order to remove these defects, the U.P. 
Labour Tripartite Conference constituted a 
committee consisting of representatives of the 
Government, employers and trade unions in 
the question of de- 


1948 to consider 
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casualisation of labour and recruitment of 
industrtial workers through the employment 
exchanges. The Committee considered the 
question in detail and recommended the inte- 
gration of processes of recruitment at different 
factories and _ distribution of available 
labour force to different mills according to 
their daily requirements through a Central 
Agency. For the purpose of the Scheme, the 
Committee also recommended the establish- 
ment of four sub-offices of the employment 
exchange in important factory areas. 


The Scheme of Pool and Decasualisation 
of labour as suggested by the Committee was 
accepted by the Government and was formal- 
ly imagurated in Kanpur under a 
Gentlemen’s Agreement between the Employ- 
ers’ Association of Northern India, Kanpur 
and the employment exchanges in April, 
1950. At the first instance, the scheme was 
started only with regard to the needs of the 
textile mills. But with the success of the 
scheme and accumulation of experience in its 
working, it has been extended to cover leather 
factories too. At present, it is operating with 
regard to the needs of nine textile mills and 
two leather concerns. However, as such a 
scheme presupposes concentration of indus- 
tries within a narrow radius, it has not been 
possible to extend it to other areas in the 
State. 


According to the recommendations of the 
Committee on Decasualisation of Labour for 
the purposes of the scheme Kanpur was 
divided into four self-contained industrial 
areas—Ka!pi Road, Gwaltoli, Juhi 
Cooperganj—and for each was established 
a sub-office of the employment exchange, the 
scheme was reorganised in 1955 and the 
number of sub-offices was reduced to three. 
At present, sub-offices of the Employment 
Exchange are situated at Gwaltoli, Kalpi 
Road and Juhi. Each sub-office serves the 
needs of workers and mills of a specified area. 


and 
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Various mills coming under the purview oi 
the scheme are required to submit a fort- 
nightly statement of the retrenched workers 
to the sub-office of the area. Every sub-office 
maintains a register in which are entered the 
names of job-seekers detailing their skill, 
qualifications and experiences of different 
jobs, as well as the names of the mills from 
where they were retrenched and their respec- 
tive periods of service. | Workers who have 
served in a particular mill continuously for 
two months or more are listed in ‘Pool 
workers’. As soon as requisition is made for a 
particular type of workers, the register is 
looked into and three or four persons with 
the necessary qualifications are rushed to the 
factory gates. In sending the personnel pre- 
ference is given to the pool workers retrenched 
from the same mill and then the names 
of the decasualised workers of the same mill 
are submitted. In case the pool and 
decasualised workers of a particular mill fail 
to meet the needs, effort is made to submit 
the names of the pool and decasualised work- 
ers of the same group of mills and then 
of the employees belonging to the same area 
provided they agree to the submission of their 
names. In case suitable candidates are not 
available, with a sub-office of the exchange, 
other such offices are intimated of the require- 
ment and are asked to send the required type 
of personnel to the mills without loss of time. 


Immense Benefits——The scheme has made 
a valuable contribution towards the proper 
utilisation of the labour force by reducing the 
idle time to minimum and by enabling 
employers to get most suitable personnel for 
the jobs. This objective is achieved by making 
a common pool of retrenched workers and 
the floating labour force. Employees are 
saved the hardships of assembling daily at 
the factory gates. Instead of collecting at the 
mill gates, workers now assemble in the sub- 
office of the employment exchange in their 
area which possesses the complete knowledge 
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of the available jobs in the locality and else- 
where. Thus, the presence of a worker in a 
sub-office amounts to his presence at the gates 
of all the mills of the area simultaneously. It 
provides a worker greater mobility and 
enables him to get suitable work in quick 
succession and even continuously. 

The Pool and Decasualisation Scheme is 
equally beneficial to the employers. It is a 
rational method of recruitment which enables 
the management to get the most suitable 


personnel for casual vacancies, thus prevent- 
ing losses in production. As it is not obligatory 
to the management to take any of the 
nominees of the sub-office, the system provides 
a wide range of freedom and scope for 
making selection. Employers are, again freed 
of their dependence on intermediaries for 
recruiting suitable personnel and are saved 
the expense of an _ elaborate recruiting 
office. Thus, the system helps in checking the 
evils of bribery, corruption and favouritism. 


TABLE 1* 


WORKING OF THE SCHEME 


ACTUAL WORKING OF THE POOL AND DECASUALISATION SCHEME IN KANPUR 








Year Registra- Vacancies Vacancies Placement % of % of % of 
tions notified filled |. through place- place- place- 
ments to mentsto ments to 
E.E.  registra- vacancies vacancies 
tions notified filled 
1950(April-Dec.) 12,044 6,442 5,505 5,055 42-0 78°5 99-8 
1951 ny =o 23,119 14,964 13,753 13,275 57-4 82-0 96-5 
1952 28,151 17,518 16,303 14,870 53+2 85-5 91-8 
1953 20,461 13,620 11,461 9,733 47-6 71-5 84-9 
1954 18,054 11,787 9,676 8,213 45-5 69-7 84-9 
1955 12,119 7,709 5,313 4,334 39-9 62:7 83-2 
1956 15,004 10,165 8,738 7,275 48°5 71°5 83°3 
1957 15,044 11,749 10,582 8,887 59-1 75-6 84-0 
1958 9,891 14,208 13,426 8,592 86-9 60-5 63-9 
1959 16,405 14,968 14,351 12,988 79-2 86-8 90-5 





*Source :—Annual Reviews of Activities, Department of Labour, Government of Uttar Pradesh. 


A close analysis of the above figures leads us to certain important conclusions. 


1. Figures relating to registration of 
retrenched and floating labour force with the 
sub-offices of the Employment Exchange for 
casual employment explain the popularity, 
the scheme has gained among Kanpur work- 
ers. It has not only put an end to an unlimited 
waiting at the factory gates and monetary 
harassment by the Mistry but also enabled 
them to get the most suitable jobs inter- 
mittently or even in continuation. 

2. With the initial success of the Scheme 
workers in a very large number began to 


register themselves with different sub-offices 
of the Exchange. However, from 1953 on- 
wards registrations show a more or less 
declining trend. It is an evidence of the fact 
that due to the efforts of the Employment 
Exchange in placing more and more workers 
in continuous and permanent jobs the float- 
ing population of casual labour has decreased. 

3. Inspite of the fact that at the first 
instance casual vacancies are filled by the sub- 
stitute list of each mill, the number of 
vacancies notified by various employers has 
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been quite substantial. It means that employ- 
ers own substitute lists have failed to serve 
their requirements for various types of per- 
sonnel. Particularly increasing number of 
vacancies after 1955 is a clear indication of 
the growing popularity of the scheme among 
employers too. 


4. The percentage of placements done 
through the sub-offices of the employment 
exchange has been very significant. It shows 
that the scheme has fairly succeeded 
in meeting the needs of the industry by 
supplying the most suitable candidates 
available with the sub-offices. 


Problems Encountered.—Inspite of many 
benefits conferred by the pool and decasuali- 
sation scheme of recruitment, it has failed 
to entirely serve the needs and enlist the whole 
hearted co-operation of the employers. Some 
of the important drawbacks of the scheme 
have been: 


(a) It has failed to solve the miseries of 
the fluating labour force, as it has been able to 
place only about 40 per cent to 60 per cent 
of the workers registered with the sub-offices 
in different years except in 1958 and 1959. 
Thus, a considerable number of them has to 
return disappointed every day. 


(b) It has not secured the whole hearted 
co-operation of employers. Even now the 
substitutes, in the first instance, are selected at 
the factory gates according to the substi- 
tute lists and only when such persons are 
able to meet the requirements of a particular 
mill, a requisition is sent to a sub-office of the 
employment exchange. Thus, inspite of 
many inconveniences and defects, badli 
control system is still resorted to as it is pos- 
sible to employ the same persons although 
intermittently. Such workers are expected to 
develop a sense of attachment and loyalty to 
the concern. On the other hand, the 
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changing personnel as supplied by the sub- 
offices under the pool and decasualisation 
scheme fails to develop initiative, take interest 
in work and has been responsible for greater 
waste of time, material and equipment. 


(c) Intentions of the management are, 
however, not always genuine and bonafide. 
Sometimes direct recruitment of casual labour 
is resorted to in order to avoid pool workers 
and employ decasualised workers so that the 
former may not become entitled to the rights 
and benefits of permanent employment. 
Because a pool worker completing 240 days 
in a year is deemed to be a permanent 
employee for the purposes of various benefits. 


(d) The temporary and uncertain nature 
of the pool and decasualisation scheme also 
discourages employers to discontinue their old 
method of recruitment of casual labour. 


(e) Sub-offices of the employment ex- 
change have not been able to meet the needs 
of all types of workers. Even a number of 
notified vacancies has to be filled out of the 
sub-offices due to paucity of requisite 
personnel. 


(f) One of the most important problems 
in the success of the scheme has been the 
task of seasonal adjustment of supply to 
demand. During certain seasons absenteeism 
and turnover become so acute, e.g., agri- 
cultural and marriage periods, that it becomes 
very difficult to meet the demand, while in 
others when absenteeism and turnover are 
very low it becomes very difficult to place 
many workers. 


Steps Suggested—However, these defects 
are not insurmountable. The pool and de- 
casualisation scheme can be rendered more 
useful and effective by taking the following 
steps: 


(i) In order to avoid confusion and un- 
certainity about the scheme, it should 
be immediately made permanent. 














(ii) 


(iii) 
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The success of any such scheme largely 
depends on co-operation of the 
employers. Therefore, different mills 
should voluntarily agree not to engage 
even substitute workers except those 
sent by the employment exchanges. 
For a complete change over to de- 
casualisation method of recruitment of 
substitutes, the management should 
prepare a list of its casual labour 
category-wise as well as according to 
seniority and send it to the sub-office 
of the area concerned. These sub- 
offices of the employment exchange 
should maintain a consolidated list 
occupation-wise of the substitutes of 
the mills situated in their respective 
zones but showing therein also the 
name of the mill from which their 
names came, so that the same persons 
may be sent to a particular mill from 
time to time, combining, thus, the 
advantages of badli control system 
with those of the Decasualisation 
Scheme. 


(iv) 


(vi) 


(vii) 
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The sub-offices of the Exchange should 
study the probable requirements of 
various mills for different types of 
personnel from time to time and the 
number of substitutes maintained by 
the pool should be regulated according 
to the needs of different jobs in 
industry. 


Training facilities should be arranged 
for jobs, the personnel for which is, 
generally, in short supplies, so that the 
scheme may be of utmost benefit to 
the industry. 


New recruits should be admitted to 
such a pool only when they have 
necessary qualifications for particular 
jobs and have served on them for a 


_ certain period of time. 


Scope of the scheme should be 
increased by extending it to other 
industries and more sub-offices should 
be set up in order to provide the 
services near at hand. 
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In any industrial organization, one’s concern is not only with production at any cost, 
but with work efficiency and individual adjustment, providing a firm basis for workers being 
well-adjusted as well as satisfied. Several procedures in recent years have been adopted in 
industry for maintaining efficiency and higher production, yet individual cases of behavioural 





difficulties crop up every now and then. 


The author exaimnes these problems and avers that one-half of the amount spent 
annually because of labour turn-over is spent in the replacement of emotionally maladjusted 


workers. 


This has serious repurcussions on the employers. The author suggests that manage- 


ment should be conscious of this problem and plan remedial measures. 
Dr, Durganand Sinha belongs to the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 


This paper is largely based on a lecture delivered to the short term residential course on 
Management Development at the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur in February, 1960. 


An industry is a complex social organisa- 
tion. It is not simply a mechanical process 
concerned with material production, but a 
vast complex of human activities and human 
relationships. One would ordinarily expect 
that mechanization of work and progressively 
greater transference of what is done with 
hand and human energy to machine should 
have decreased human problems -of work. 
But it is one of the paradoxes of modern times 
that mechanization has actually increased the 
significance of human factor in work, and 
brought into prominence many interesting 
social and behavioural problems. And there 
is every reason to believe that automaton, 
which is likely to come in not too distant a 
future, will still further accentuate, though in 
a new way, many of the existing problems. 

To get the maximum out of a worker he 
should be well adjusted to his work and to 
his social setting. Adjustment refers primarily 
to the ability of the individual to fit into his 
environment. Behavioural and social pro- 
blems arise when in his transactions with the 
environment—personal, social, physical, or 


work—he is not able to make appropriate 
responses. In the process of living, the 
individual has constantly to make innumer- 
able adjustive responses to the diverse aspects 
of his environment. For the management 
group, the focus will obviously be on adjustive 
behaviour in his work situation. However, 
the famous Hawthorne Studies have con- 
vincingly demonstrated that the workers are 
affected by factors outside the job to an even 
greater extent than by those on the job 
itself. Since the individual is a highly com- 
plex whole, behavioural difficulties in any 
area of life is likely to have a repercussion on 
his adjustment on the job, and his general 
efficiency as a worker. 

In their famous book “The Dissatisfied 
Worker”, Fisher and Hanna have pointed out 
that “a large part of vocational maladjust- 
ment and industrial unrest are secondary to, 
and but a reflection of emotional adjust- 
ment.”? Not only his relations at home, 
with friends and social groups, but his 
efficiency in work is affected if his emotional 
balance is somehow disturbed. Emotion being 





1F, J. Roethlisberger, and W. J. Dickson, Management & the Worker, (Cambridge, Mass. 


Harvard Univ. Press), 1949. , 
2V. E. Fisher, and J. V. Hanna, The Dissatisfied Worker, (New York: The Macmillan 


Company), 1931. 
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an integral aspect of an individual's life, he 
carries it with him to every situation that he 
enters. Another peculiarity of emotional life 
is that it is not rational or under the control 
of reason. The individual is usually not con- 
scious of his emotional problems, It is, 
therefore, not surprising that he very 
frequently “projects” his difficulties to his 
work or some aspect of the work situation, 
and unconsciously blames for his own short- 
comings somebody or something other than 
himself. The attachment or attribution of 
his difficulties to his work or his supervisor 
helps him to protect his own self-esteem. In 
any case, he becomes dissatisfied with his 
work and a vocationally maladjusted worker. 

Behavioural Difficulties and Satisfaction 
in Work.—A close relationship between 
behavioural difficulties and satisfaction in 
work can safely be posited. In harmony with 
the ideals of welfare state and the democratic 
social trend, our concern should not only 
be with work efficiency but also with individual 
adjustment, providing a firm basis for 
workers being well-adjusted as well as 
satisfied. In fact, it will be a mistake to 
separate individual efficiency from his general 
adjustment. They are like the two sides of 
the same coin. Efficiency cannot be main- 
tained for long if the individual concerned is 
not well-adjusted; and conversely, a person 
cannot but develop some or other behavioural 
difficulties if he is not efficient in his work. 
The aim of various procedures in indus- 
try like judicious personnel selection, train- 
ing, wage incentive, fatigue elimination, 
machinery for dealing with complaints and 
grievances and the like is to bring about 
better efficiency and adjustment in work. 
But however good these procedures may be, 
individual cases of behavioural difficulties 
come to light every now and then. These 
flow in part from the dynamic or changing 
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quality of his personality. Responsibility for 
these behavioural problems are not always 
easy to locate. But the recognition of the 
nature of these problems and a search for 
their causative factors constitute the first 
essential step for the management in any 
preventive or remedial programme. 

The outward expression of these problems 
are multifarious. Blaming others for one’s 
failure is a common manifestation. The 
blame for individual’s lack of success may be 
tagged on to his fellow workers, the foreman, 
the management, or even on general factors 
like social standards or absence of proper 
atmosphere for work. In other instances, the 
manifestation is seen in the form of self-pity, 
jealousy, or lack of co-operation. A poorly 
adjusted employee tends to magnify his 
troubles, regards his misfortunes as being 
born of hard luck, loses confidence in friends, 
becomes obsessive and suspicious of others. 
These often lead to loss of appetite and 
sleep, and ultimately to poor health. Fisher 
and Hanna have listed the most common 
of these overt expressions. Six symptoms 
fall under the category, milder emotional 
maladjustments: petty jealousies, mild form 
of self-pity, lack of cheerful co-operation, 
fault finding, hard-boiled tactics and agita- 
tion, and foolhardiness and desire for undue 
attention. Under more serious behavioural 
problems, manifestations included .are a 
frequent change of jobs, extreme reticence 
or withdrawal, tired feelings, spasmodic 
or irregular application, day-dreaming, 
deficiency in attention and distractibility, 
extreme irritability, nervous indigestion or 
nausea, abnormal fears, feeling of being spied 
or followed, and hearing voices. In another 
study, Hanna*® found that workers showing 
behavioural symptoms showed less job 
stability and had reduced earnings. They 
suffered from the probability of increased 
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accidents and many similar handicaps all 
leading to the creation of a vicious circle of 
misfortunes. In fact, Fisher and Hanna con- 
sider the matter a very serious one, as 
according to them one-half of the amount 
expended annually because of labour turn- 
over is spent in the replacement of emo- 
tionally maladjusted workers. 

The extent of these behavioural problems 
cannot be measured with accuracy but it is 
undeniable that they have serious con- 
sequences for the employees. In the indus- 
trial field, these have their roots in frustra- 
tions and conflicts emanating from personal 
and social causes, and usually manifest 
themselves on output record, industrial 
diseases and accidents, absence and strikes, 
neurosis, sickness and industrial fatigue and 
labour turnover. Some studies which throw 
light on these will be discussed. The worker 
with a high absentee record is usually 
maladjusted. High absenteeism is sympto- 
matic ‘of poor morale. In a study conducted 
in a small lantern factory,* three groups were 
taken on the basis of their absence rate 
during the year. A neurotic questionnaire 
was given to all of them. It was found that 
the high absentee group, with the percentage 
of 8.62 was significantly higher than the low 
absentee group (with the percentage of 0.68) 
on their neuroticism scores indicating a 
fairly high degree of relationship between 
absenteeism and neuroticism. Jackson’s 
study® of several thousand workers in a 
machine shop, with an absence rate of about 
7 per cent showed that a small percentage 
of employees (about 18 per cent) actounted 
for a large share of the total time lost. Poor 
work habits, personal adjustment, dissatisfac- 
tion with work, irresponsibility, outside 
difficulties, and sickness or fatigue were the 
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commonly given reasons, Sickness, of course, 
was the most common cause. But studies 
have demonstrated that illness itself is a 
symptom indicative of poor morale or 
inadequate adjustment to work. As has been 
rightly pointed out, “a high absentee and 
sickness rate is always suspicious, and 
frequently yields to other cures than medical 
therapeutics alone.”® 

The study of telegraphists’ cramp by the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board’ has 
demonstrated how behavioural problems 
traceable to inadequate adjustment to job 
may be so severe as to lead to a pathological 
disintegration of personality. The disability 
was in the form of interference with most of 
the muscular activities of the hand and arm, 
or localised disability in the form of sending 
one particular sequence of dots and dashes. 
The obvious explanation was in terms ot 
chronic muscular fatigue, or some organic 
disease affecting the nerves and muscles of 
the arm. These explanations did not fit the 
facts. A set of sensori-motor tests failed to 
discriminate individuals with and without 
cramp. Hence their personality make-up 
was looked into. Of the 41 cramp cases 
examined, 31 or 75.6 per cent showed 
symptoms which would lead, quite irrespec- 
tive of the cramp, to the diagnosis of minor 
mental disturbances or mild “nervous” 
disorders characterised by obsessional or 
anxiety symptoms. Of the 46 non-cramp 
subjects, only 15 or 35.2 per cent had any 
evidence of such disorders. These men had 
developed behavioural symptoms because of 
maladjustments related to their 
Similar conditions can be discerned in 
almost any type of business or industrial task. 

Such behavioural symptoms which can be 
definitely labelled as neurotic or “abnormal” 


work. 
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is not an uncommon phenomenon among the 
working population is evidenced by the 
famous investigation of Russell Fraser* on 
behalf of the Industrial Health Research 
Board. He concluded that in a sample of 
over 3,000 workers in light and medium 
engineering factories, 10 per cent suffered 
from definite and disabling neurotic illness 
and a further 20 per cent from minor forms 
of neurosis. Women had a higher incidence 
of suffering: 13 per cent compared with 
9.1 per cent in men. And between a quarter 
and a third of all sickness, absence was due 
to neurosis. 


Discontent with Work.—Some other 
behavioural manifestations have their roots 
in discontent with work. Unco-operative 
attitude with colleagues and with manage- 
ment is a common form. This may show 
itself in many ways. “The workers tend to 
loaf on the job; they fail to clean up 
materials properly; there is considerable 
spoilage and wastage; much time is spent in 
the washroom, and the room is left dirty; 
supplies are wasted; and in extreme cases, 
actual sabotage appears.”® Such behaviour 
cannot always be corrected by getting tough. 
That many lead to an increase in tension. 
The management should try to understand 
their dissatisfaction and take steps leading to 
improvement of their attitude and morale. 
This is like the inarticulate first stage of a 
disease, which may burst forth in an active 
aggressive form if remedial measures are not 
taken promptly. 

Tension and Workers’ Behaviour—A 
study on textile workers in Ahmedabad’® is 
illustrative of how tension on the job may 
affect various facets of workers’ behaviour. 


S.0., 1947. 
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On the basis of number of grievances 
reported at the union office, two mills with 
different levels of “tension” were chosen. In 
the “high tension” mill 22.6 per cent of 
workers as against 8.82 in the “low tension” 
mill had reported grievances at the union. A 
comparison of workers from the two units 
showed that significantly more workers in 
high tension mill expressed dissatisfaction 
about the conditions inside and outside the 
department and about supervision and 
management. They were inferior even with 
regard to productive efficiences, absenteeism 
and turnover. In the high tension mill, 
absenteeism was 10.5 per cent as against 
9.0 per cent; turnover rate of 32.8 per cent 
as against 10.9 per cent, and efficiency of 
73.4 per cent as against 77.5 per cent in the 
low tension mill, It is to be noted that these 
differences existed though in both the mills, 
housing facilities and living conditions were 
comparable. The study demonstrates that it 
is worthwhile for a progressive industry to 
evaluate the areas of tension of workers, the 
source of friction, their hopes and aspirations 
in life, for these often become the future 
labour problems facing an industry. 


In Anderson’s study" of 1200 employees 
of R. H. Macy and Company, 6 per cent 
of high cost-of-selling cases and none in 
low-cost groups suffered from any serious 
behavioural problems. Among the sales 
clerks, 24 per cent in the “worst” as against 
none in the “best” group had signs of 
personality disorders. As for milder forms of 
behaviour disorders, 94 per cent of the 
“worst” as against only 22 per cent in the 
“best” group showed deviations from average 


mental health. According to Anderson, 
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behavioural difficulty was the most important 
single factor differentiating the “worst” 
from the “best” sales clerks groups. 


In dealing with the causation of these 
behavioural problems, it is well to remember 
that in these cases multiple causation is the 
rule. Many factors operate together to pro- 
duce these problems. As has rightly been 
said, “Personal and social factors, as well as 
minute aspects of the physical environment, 
have to be determined if the causes of 
industrial behaviour are to be understood.” 
The basic causes can be traced to the work 
itself. Outside influences, and personality 
factors. Hersey’* has enumerated the vari- 
ables in each one of these areas. Under 
“Work Conditions”, the positive influences 
leading to satisfaction are: congenial and 
stimulating work, varied work, work calling 
for intelligent thinking, good training, job 
status, helpful relation with boss and 
satisfactory physical conditions. 


The negative influences are: insecurity of 
job, strained relation with colleagues, ten- 
sion of work and crammed position, work 
looked upon as unsatisfactory after learning 
period is over and poor future prospect. 
Under “Outside factors”, satisfactory relation 
with wife, and pleasure in children and 
routine of home life are positive influences, 
while the negative influences are: wife unable 
to limit expenses to income, too expensive 
lodging, better financial position of wife’s 
family, lack of sleep and quarrel with wife 
over household duties, advent of unwanted 
child, and absence of varied or beneficial 
recreation. Abstract qualities like co-opera- 
tion, kindliness, or honest, helpful attitude 
towards others, and ability to recover quickly 
from worries have been listed as positive 
influences under “Personality factors”. The 


12Gray, op. cit. 
18R, B. Hersey, “Psychology of Workers,” Person. J., 14, 1936, 291-296. 
14Chowdhry, op. cit. 


negative influences are: overbearing manner, 
unrealistic reasoning, unpredictable nature, 
hemorrhoids, great desire to be the centre of 
attraction and readiness to do almost any- 
thing to hold to the job. The personality of 
the foreman and the nature of his supervi- 
sion are a very vital condition. The Hawthorne 
studies showed how workers’ attitudes, their 
behaviour, absence rate, and production 
hinged on supervisory behaviour and 
practice. 


The Ahmedabad study** has also observed 
the importance of supervisory behaviour in 
workers’ adjustment to work. Two sections 
with similar physical conditions of work 
showed a difference of 5.29 per cent and 
15.75 per cent for efficiency and damages 
to workers’ attitude towards the (jobber 
supervisor) and the nature of supervision. 
The jobber of the better section was the 
“understanding type” who tried “to take 
work by persuasion,” and felt that “a worker 
understands when addressed in a_ sweet 
tongue.” The jobber of the other section 
felt that fear was the motivation to work and 
that “I have to give suspension notice in 
order to warn others to be careful.” Because 
of the face-to-face relations of workers with 
the first-line supervisor, his role is highly 
significant so far as their work-behaviour and 
adjustment are concerned. 


Anything in the industry that seems to 
threaten the security or status of the workers 
excites fear and causes many behavioural 
problems to emerge. The average worker of 
today is a basically insecure person. He 
seldom has any special trade at his command 
which he can follow or a small farm to which 
can turn in case of emergency. He owns few 
tools and depends upon those supplied to him 
on the job. His work experience does not 
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give him something which is easily market- 
able elsewhere. It should be realised that 
technical skill required by industries has 
developed in two opposite directions. On the 
one hand is required a much higher type of 
skill in the form of adequate scientific and 
engineering knowledge often demanding the 
individual to be creative. “On the other 
hand, the skill required by the machine-hand 
has drifted downwards; he has become more 
of a machine-tender and less of a 
mechanic.”** Thus, he has become more 
dependent economically upon his job tenure. 
As McMurry has put it, “the longer he 
remains with a particular company, often the 
greater his difficulty in getting work else- 
where.”?® Bulk of the routine job in industry 
requiring no great skill, “the employee who 
has spent ten to twenty-five years in a 
particular line of work has gained little that 
is saleable, but has lost his youth, his vigour, 
and his adaptibility to new lines of 
endeavour.” Thus, resistance to change in 
machinery or methods is natural. “Resist- 
ance” becomes a general pattern of behaviour, 
and frequently operates even where the 
change is likely to be highly beneficial to the 
employees. The opposition to change may 
become sufficiently bitter that the workers 
will resort to deception, work stoppages, and 
outright sabotage. 


Relationship Between Occupational Level 
and Maladjustments.—A survey conducted in 
the U.S.A. by Fortune’’ has shown the rela- 
tionship between occupational level and mal- 
adjustments. Most Americans of the execu- 
tive and professional class found satisfaction 
in their work, whereas only about half of 
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factory workers and union members ex- 
pressed satisfaction. Another study by 
Centers*® of a national cross-section revealed 
the same trend regarding personal satisfac- 
tion, frustrations, values, and aspirations. As 
one expected, large business groups showed 
least dissatisfaction, while the subordinate 
groups like white-collar workers, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers manifested 
discontent on most issues. It is not surprising 
that industrial strife has raged between these 
groups. Such discontent provides a hot bed 
for the growth of behavioural symptoms. 


Home and community factors often cause 
behavioural problems on the work itself. 
Workers with unhappy home life are likely 
to develop habits of living and attitudes that 
do not promote good work habits and 
relations. Anything that produces undue 
emotional strain in home or social environ- 
ment creates such problems. Family strife, 
chronic illness, death, financial difficulties 
and debts, and anxiety concerning a 
delinquent child or prolonged illness are 
some common factors. Some of the cases of 
behavioural difficulties in work that came to 
light during the mass interviewing programme 
of the Hawthorne Studies’® provide excellent 
illustrations. What the workers complained 
about were not always the real cause of the 
trouble. They were very often merely the 
manifest content or rationalizations hiding 
the real core of the trouble—latent con- 
tent. Moreover, it was noted that those 
exaggerated responses were directed more 
towards persons than things. “Personal 
situations in which there was a serious dis- 
orientation of general attitude were frequently 
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accompanied by a reduced capacity for work 
and an increase in morbid reflection.” 
Many variations in output were found to be 
related to the personal preoccupations of the 
workers, and these variations continued as 
long as the preoccupations persisted. It was 
found that behavioural problems of the 
workers in most cases were the general effect 
of a complex situation, and it was wrong to 
cloak them under general categories as 
“fatigue”, “monotony” and “supervision”. 
Such categorization only hides the true 
interferences that cause the imbalance, 


Two cases from the Hawthorne studies 
will be cited. Mr. Brown a German-born 
worker on general machine work, who had 
a good record for six-and-a-half years was 
feeling “pretty much disgusted with every- 
thing and everybody”. While discussing the 
work itself, he straightway referred to his 
problems at home. “Between the hard luck 
at home and the unfair treatment around 
here, why I certainly would feel dumpy 
many a day.” He had a good record and was 
even considered for promotion. During the 
slack period of depression, once or twice he 
had to be laidoff, but he did not complain. 
Later, he was transferred to a department 
where he found himself with the supervisor 
with whom he had worked three times 
before on outside jobs. They had always got 
on together, but lately “there seemed to be 
a certain coolness developed between us— 
why, I don’t know—but I did my work and 
said nothing.” He even complained of the 
use of “some very abusive language at times.” 
He narrated in detail the sudden death of 
his 17-year-old daughter of spinal meningitis, 
followed by nervous breakdown of his wife 
in delicate health. His wife later gave birth 
to twins and her health was shattered. She 
was so weak that she fell down, fractured her 


kneecap and had to be removed to the 
hospital. Mr. Brown said that during “all 
the time he was having this trouble, my 
supervisor, a man whom I worked with 
twelve years, treated me like a dog,” and 
accused him of not co-operating. He even 
asked him to do nightwork when his wife 
was in the hospital. He ultimately took the 
matter up to the general foreman and later 
talked to his own foreman, and had been 
treated “wonderfully” since then. 


Domestic Difficulties and Behavioural Pro- 
blems.— This case of Mr. Brown illustrates 
how domestic difficulties created behavioural 
problems on the work itself. The second case 
of Mrs. Black shows the unconscious reflec- 
tion of home conflicts upon work relationship 
with supervisor. She was called “a chronic 
kicker” and regarded “as a problem case”, 
and was having trouble with her supervisor 
who had a reputation of being one of the 
best and fair-minded. She complained of his 
“mean-looks”. In course of the interview, 
she readily talked about her husband, his 
accident, and partial unemployment. She 
switched over to that unhappy home situation 
with a mother “the sweetest woman” with 
many children, having regular strife with her 
drunkard stepfather. She narrated at length 
the quarrels with her hated stepfather and 
suddenly concluded by saying, “you know, 
I think the reason that I can’t stand 
Mr. Jones (the supervisor) is because every- 
time I look at him he reminds me of my 
stepfather.” In her case her behavioural 
difficulties with her boss was a transference 
of her emotional tension to the stepfather. 


Community influences, religious tensions 
and caste feelings may create some problems. 
The data collected by Professor Radha 
Kamal Mukherjee in certain mills in 
Kanpur” showed that though the city and 
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the industry were great “social levellers”, not 
only in the factories but in living quarters 
the familiar caste segregation lines were 
found. The common school, dispensaries, 
and the watertap helped to remove many of 
the caste distinctions. The trade unions also 
cemented high and low castes, especially 
during crises, disputes and strikes. Indus- 
trial jobs also did not fit caste categories. 
Yet something of the old pattern of caste 
relationship had persisted but the sharpness 
of separation was much less compared with 
the village. For example, Pasis and Koris, 
who were seldom permitted to live in pro- 
ximity with higher castes in rural areas, 
dwelled in common wards with the upper 
castes to the extent of about 30 per cent. 
However, in those workers’ areas where the 
upper castes were concentrated, the old 
social distance was rightly maintained.” 


A few instances will be cited where a 
hangover of caste feeling had caused tension. 
The Kanpur study showed that when 
income, education and dress were “levelled”, 
the problem arose in the form of ridicule or 
sarcasm of the caste rival. A kori who had 
received a good education was employed as 
a clerk in a factory. He did not consider 
his job dignified because he did not receive 
what he regarded as courteous treatment 
from his colleagues. The Brahmin bearer 
or servant refused to serve him tea or water 
in the office. , 


The study of textile workers in certain 
mills in Ahmedabad** brought out a 
similar problem. When one of the mill- 
owners introduced “bubble fountains” in 
place of tumblers for drinking water, he was 
waited upon at once by a solemn delegation. 
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“What’s wrong’? He asked. The reply 
came: It isn’t human to lap up water that 
way; that’s the way animals drink.” After 
two hours of similar rationalizations the 
delegates finally said that the trouble was 
that the Harijans would be drinking from the 
same fountain; and the mill had to go back 
to tumblers; which at least permitted 
discrimination. Therefore, while social 
reform is in no way opposed, it is obvious 
that even some good intentioned actions of 
the management may create “problems” 
because deep-rooted traditions are ignored 
and certain dormant prejudices are aroused. 

Neuroticism.—Many of the behavioural 
problems have their roots in the personality 
of the individual. The importance of general 
level of neuroticism has already been 
stressed.?#?°*\27 While it is not possible to 
go into the details of these conditions, con- 
flict of motives, frustrations, anxiety, high 
degree of emotionality, and unrealistic 
levels of aspiration are some of the important 
variables that generate the troubles. The 
factor of general health should not also be 
ignored. 

A group of workers exhibiting certain 
behavioural problems is an indicator that 
something is vitally wrong with the morale 
and organisation of the factory. The nature 
of the complex social situation in which 
workers find themselves and the rapid social 
changes caused by industrialization have 
created problems connected with mass pro- 
duction, specialisation of labour, lack of 
opportunity for self-expression, feelings of 
insecurity and ever-increasing anxieties of 
contemporary life. These are the side-effects 
of technology. Changes in the nature of work 
due to newer and newer mass production 
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techniques have made the work un- 
interesting, highly repetitive and monotonous. 
It is but natural that many workers do not 
look upon these machine-minding operations 
as soul-satisfying activities. What is worse 
is that workers have lost a sense of security. 
Very often the skill that he gains on his work 
is not saleable and he is economically 
dependent upon his job tenure. 

The problem has been accentuated by 
large scale demographic changes resulting in 
uprooting of population, and its crowding 
together in industrial areas under conditions 
that are not always very congenial nor 
hygienic. The family bonds have weakened. 
No longer can the individual fall back upon 
his land in times of need or have the “un- 
employment benefit” from his family. As 
Professor Dube?* has very well put it, the 
outlook is now “interest-oriented” rather 
than “kin-oriented”. The individual has 
gained independence from his primary social 
group, but at a tremendous cost. Social 
scientists like Durkheim and Elton Mayo *® 
who have made a careful analysis of indus- 
trial society have drawn attention to the 
rootlessness and insecurity of man that have 
resulted from the breakup of primary group 
life. It has been said that whereas at one 
time the supervisor in a factory was dealing 
with workers who belonged to a local com- 
munity, men whom he knew out of factory 
hours and who were likely to remain with 
him for many years or even a lifetime, he now 
frequently has to deal with vast shifting 
populations of workers living in lodging- 
houses and moving from one part of the 
country to another in search of jobs. Such 
men have no fixed abode, they belong to no 
community, and have no loyalties. They are 
the rootless units of a disintegrating society. 
Many of the behavioural problem in an 


28P, V. Veeraraghavan, “A Psychological Study of Employer-Employee Relations in some 
Industries in and around Madras,” Unpublished Masters’ Thesis, Madras University, 1959. 
29Mayo, op. cit. 


industry have their origin in this basic state 
of affairs. 


In our country, where industrialization has 
not yet gone as far as in the U.K. with 94 
per cent urbanization, or in the U.S.A. where 
the rural population has dwindled from 50 
to 30 per cent, the problem has an added 
facet. In the West, industrialization has long 
become a well established pattern and there 
are individuals who can be called “second or 
third generation workers.” In India, except- 
ing in certain centres, industries are new 
comers, and there are workers who have been 
presently uprooted from their traditional 
habitat. This is a vital social change. It is 
not simply a demographic change, but a 
change in the outlook, aspirations, needs and 
motives, and general values of the indivi- 
duals.. Many have become men of two 
worlds, “marginal men”, with older ideas 
and values disintegrated and nothing new or 
stable to take their place. This lack of 
stability is well illustrated in an enquiry on 
workers.in Ahmedabad. Interviews revealed 
that many had migrated to the industries due 
to pressure on land, and though they had 
worked for years, a large number preferred to 
go back sooner or later. “There was no desire 
to remain beyond the time required. Many 
had fantasies of what they would do when 
they could quit work, and in most cases this 
involved establishing a bit of land and carry, 
ing on their own farming outside the city of 
Ahmedabad.” 


This back-to-the-land attitude implies lack 
of stability and that the worker has no motive 
to dig roots in the place of his work. This 
has added to the instability of social 
order. With such a social background gene- 
rating contentment in workers (because with 
instability in the background, discontent can 
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become chronic) , and will to do the best, and 
pride in what they are doing is of signal 
importance from the managerial point of 
view. In the present context morale build- 
ing in this country appears to be of greater 
significance than it is in the West. 
Behavioural problems have emerged also 
from the change in the work-relationship that 
has come in the wake of accelerated 
industrialization. With ever-growing indus- 
trial organization—not only in its size but 
complexity—the worker finds himself in an 
environment which is depersonal and contact 
with his real bosses is extremely difficult and 
indirect. Expansion of industrial organiza- 
tion with its centralization has led further to 
the breakdown of personal and social rela- 
tionships. In this “remote control” type of 
organization, there is inevitable loss of social 
contact with the employer which makes 
loyalty a little difficult, and tends to substi- 
tute for its fear and frustration. In such a 
situation, the individual is in easy prey to the 
rumours and gossips about their big bosses 
and their supposed or alleged intentions. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that they lend easy 
ears to the voice of the agitators. The 
sense of participation and belonging—the 
importance of which everyone recognises— 
becomes difficult. On the personal plane, it 
accentuates the feeling of loneliness and help- 
lessness. Finding themselves like a leaf in 
the storm, it is not surprising that the workers 
recoil back by developing cliques and 
groups, often running counter to the 
objectives of the industry. Informal groups 
are essential, and it should be the task of the 
management to utilize them by shaping them 
into effective working groups helpful to the 
processes of production rather than impedi- 
ments or antagonistic to them. All these 
stress the importance of proper “communi- 
cation”, and maintenance of personal 
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relationships and avoidance of the dangers of 
remote impersonal control. 


Since controversy is raging about industries 
in public and private sectors, the above pro- 
blem will be viewed in this context. What 
has been said is merely a guess; it is to be 
verified through carefully planned compara- 
tive studies of industries in the two sectors. It 
would be wrong to expect, whatever may be 
dished out by the politicians for the consump- 
tion of the lay public, that industries in 
the public sector possess a different outlook 
verging on service and’ philanthropy. The 
observation of Victor Gollanz*®® is relevant: 
“A technically socialist state in the economic 
sense can be as illiberal, as materialistic, as 
inhuman as a capitalist one; indeed it can 
be more so.” However, it will not be very 
wrong to expect that the two are not very 
different on the scale of values. Had 
it been otherwise, the labour should have felt 
united in a common purpose and co-operated 
more fully than in the private sector. There 
is, however, no evidence for such a claim. 


So far as the form of organization goes, it 
is felt that in the public sector industries, the 
problem of breakdown of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and of remote control is further 
accentuated. To an average man, the state 
is an impersonal abstraction, sometimes unin- 
telligible confusing entity, the ways of which 
he does not usually understand and which 
often leaves him emotionally cold. This is 
likely to be reflected in the attitude and 
behaviour of labour. A small investigation™ 
on the nature and extent of satisfaction or 
discontent among the two units of transport 
industry in the private and one in public 
sector around Madras has thrown some light 
on this point. Generally speaking, the level 
of satisfaction was higher in the private sector 
units. The index of satisfaction towards 








~~ s0V, Gollanz, Our Threatended Values, (London: Victor Gollanz, 1947), p. 19. 
31Veeraraghavan, op. cit. 
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supervision and the “feeling part” of the 
management was higher in the private sector. 
The study has been quoted not in any way 
as an argument against the public sector, but 
to indicate that the problem of remote and 
impersonal control is likely to be more acute 
in the public sector, and merits careful think- 
ing. As many of the behavioural problems 
emanate from the social and organizational 
climate, it is important for the management 
to be conscious of them and plan remedial 
measures, 

During this discourse an effort has been 
made to show how the work within the fac- 
tory is affected when the individual faces 
behavioural difficulties and how the factory 
work has fitted his domestic and social 
environment which in its turn has affected 
his attitudes to work. Stresses caused either 
by the nature of the work itself or because of 
the conflict between claims of work with out- 
side influences have great repercussions on the 
mental health and well-being of the indi- 
vidual, and any disharmony on this plane is 
reflected in the many social and behavioural 
problems of an industry. Looking at these 
problems, it is obvious that one of the greatest 
needs of our modern industrial society is 
to make industrial employment something 
which is, and is seen as, an essential part of 
a satisfactory human life (individual and 
social) and not as a cause of conflict or an evil 
burden to be escaped from or reduced 


as far as possible. Technical problems of in- 
dustry about machinery and processes have 
been carefully studied by scientific investiga- 
tors and tackled with considerable success. 
But unfortunately, development of social skills 
in the form of capacity to receive communi- 
cation from others, to be sensitive to ideas and 
attitudes of others in a fashion as to 
promote congenial participation in a common 
endeavour, has not kept pace with the deve- 
lopment of technical skills. It is to be borne 
in mind that “if a factory’s human organisa- 
tion is out of balance all the efficiency systems 
in the world will not improve the output”®?, 
For most of these problems, no patent-medi- 
cine type remedy can be prescribed. Each 
one has to be studied as a case, and 
appropriate “prescription” has to be drawn 
up according to the needs of the case. How- 
ever, ‘consciousness of these social and 
behavioural problems is the first step towards 
their remedy. It is my feeling that recogni- 
tion of these would sooner or later lead to 
their scientific and systematic investigation, 
and only through that an industry can become 
a much more efficient as well as happier place 
for work. It is certainly within the power of 
industrial administrators to create within 
industry itself a partially effective substitute 
for the old stabilizing effect of the neighbour- 
hood. The endeavour should be to make an 
industry a socially satisfying way of life as well 
as a way of making a living. , 





325, Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind, (London: Phoenix House), 1957. 
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CULTURE AND PERSONALITY PATTERNS 
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Introduction—Much of appreciation has recently been accorded to the ‘Culture- 


personality tie’. 


Modern Psychologists recognise the impact of cultural environment on 


the development and function of personality. Culture has been viewed as an environment 
in relation to which the person has to adjust and also as a guiding force of behaviour after 


the maturity has been attained. 


This paper attempts to theorize the possible Psychological forces which play a consider- 
able role in shaping the personality? in accordance with culture. 


Mr. Kumar is attached to the Industrial Psychology Section of the Indian Institute 


of Technology, Kharagpur. 


Definition of  Culture—Kloeber and 
Kluckhohn (1952) while defining culture 
write, “the essential core of culture consists of 
traditional, (i.e. historically derived and 
selected) ideas and specially their attached 
values; culture systems may, on one hand be 
considered as products of action, on the other 
as conditioning elements of further action.” 
Thus the concept of culture comes from 
behaviour (as the products of action) and 
goes back to it. The culture affects the mode 
of behaviour (being the conditioning ele- 
ments of further action) and in turn, is 
affected by behaviour. Culture may also be 
defined as a ‘construct’ used to represent the 
behavioural regularities, characteristic of a 
group, which are transmitted from one gene- 
ration to another. 

Culture and Personality Tie—There have 
been so many studies in the field of Anthro- 
pology and Social Psychology which throw 
some light on the close relationship between 
the culture and personality. These studies 
may roughly be grouped under two heads. 


Studies based on Rorschach Responses.— 
Slotkin® used the Rorschach Test to study the 
perceptual ‘behaviour of Somoans and 
Moroccans. He reports that the Somoans 
tend to overemphasize the whole responses, 
whereas the Moroccans show a marked pre- 
ference for small details. In another study, 
Abel* concludes that the responses, which 
indicate “maturity” in other cultures, may 
indicate ‘immaturity’ in Western Culture. 
Oberholzer (1948), studying Alorese, argues 
that the individual, who gives a Rorschach 
Protocol more like normal Europeans, is 
maladjusted in his own group. Kaplan (1954) 
concludes, that the impact of culture on 
personality is so distinct, that the Rorschachs 
of one culture may often be differentiated 
from the Rorschachs of the other. 

Studies based on Abnormal Behaviour.— 
The incidence of various behaviour disorders 
also indicates cultural influence. Henry and 
Henry’ for example, investigating the speech 
disorders among Pilaga Indian children report 
that it is more common in females, while in 





1The author is very much indebted to Professor Durganand Sinha and Ch. H. K. Misra 
for their critical remarks and valuable suggestions in the preparation of this paper. 
2Personality may be defined as the configuration of responses which the individual has 
developed as a result of his experience in a particular social group. 

3J. S. Slotkin, Personality Development, New York, Harper, 1952, pp. 176-177,. 
4Theodora M. Abel, “The Rorschach Test in the study of Culture Rorschach.” Res Exch., 


1948, 12, 79-93. 


5J. Henry and Zunia Henry, “Speech Disorders in Pilaga Indian Children.” Amer J. 


Orthopsychiat., 1940, 10, 362-369. 
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United States, stuttering is said to be more 
common in males. Stuttering is further re- 
ported to be absent among the Bannock and 
Shoshone Indians but present among North- 
west coastal peoples.® The suicide rates in 
certain groups of African Negroes are “almost 
unbelievably low by Western standards.”* 
Strauns and Strauns* note that it is very low 
among Singhalese of Ceylon and relatively 
high among Tamils. Sub-cultural differences 
are also reported in the suicide rates. Andhra 
state records the highest rate of suicides 
among women, in Punjab the suicidal rate is 
considerably high among men; while in 
Gujarat increasing rate of suicides is being 
noted among married women.’ Beaglehole 
(1939), arguing the cultural influence in the 
development of personality, writes, “the 
strong Filipino tendency toward catatonic 
schizophrenia, the predominance of paranoid 
schizophrenia among Hawaiians and Portu- 
guese, the equal distribution of manic 
and depressive states among Japanese patients, 
the strong tendency of Portuguese and 
Hawaiians to the manic conditions and the 
equally strong tendency of Koreans toward 
the depressive phase in manic depressive in- 
sanity—all these suggest the influence of 
ethnic or cultural factors.” 


We may, therefore, safely assume that the 
cultural differences lead to the devlopment of 
different types of personality patterns. 
Personality patterns refer to the development 
of these traits or qualities which are required 
in a person to become an effective member of 
his group. If we try to analyse the forces 
operative behind these different types of 
personality patterns in different culture, we 
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may get (a) Economic Factors; (b) Social 
Roles; (c) The Feeling tone (Childhood 
experience; and (d) Family. 


(a) Economic Factors—There is an 
assumption that the economic problems con- 
fronted by the group as a whole may affect 
the patterning of personality of its members. 
The members of the society have to adjust to 
the demanding economic situation to maintain 
their biological equilibrium. Economic 
motives, according to some Industrial Psycho- 
logists, are atleast one of the primary group 
of motives, if not the most primary ones, to 
push the human organism to work. Adjust- 
ment to these motives, as related to the 
specific economic situation, results in different 
types of personality patterning, characteristic 
of the situation. To illustrate, we can cite 
an example from Linton’s study of the tribes 
of Madagaskar—Tanala and Betsileo. Both 
speak a common language and have much in 
common. There is one striking difference; 
that is in their methods of rice cultivation. 
Once both used the same technique of culti- 
vating rice, but at one time Betsileo changed 
over to the so-called ‘wet-rice cultivation’ 
from dry one. This shift in the technique 
of handling an economic situation (or a new 
adjustment to the demanding situation) 
changed their relation to the community, their 
family relations, etc. Now, in these Tanala 
dry rice cultivators, there is a co-operative 
society—participating in the common enter- 
prise, while in wet-rice cultivators the society 
is competitive. Thus the economic situation, 
which a group is confronted with, as in the 
case of the two Madagaskar peoples, may lead 
to different types of personality patterning. 
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(b) Social Roles—Another force, affecting 
the patterning of the personality in a 
society, is the assignment of varying social 
roles—which are defined and assigned by the 
society to its members. The person has to 
enact them to maintain a favourable social 
equilibrium. This enaction of roles may 
require certain personality qualities which he 
has to develop in himself to be a good member 
of his society. Like, among Manus of New 
Guina, almost all adult males share in com- 
mercial system. Since it is a competitive 
society, one must be an expert in handling 
boats and overseeing production. He must 
develop aggressive, shrewdish qualities in him, 
to maintain a good position in business 
spheres, 


Emphasizing the importance of social roles 
in the patterning of personality, Gardiner 
Murphy in his book ‘Personality’ writes, “age 
and sex are therefore the two clear bases for 
the behaviour roles to be assumed by the indi- 
vidual. Personality is congruent with the 
specific parts which persons of each age and 
sex must enact.” He adds, “day by day 
situation plunges the individual into the role 
more and more fully; personality cannot help 
expressing it more and more profoundly.” 


It is thus evident that the roles, though 
assigned in terms of age and sex, require the 
individual to change himself to be a good role- 
enactor in his society, thereby leading to 
a particular type of personality patterning. 


(c) The Feeling Tone—The term given 
by Bateson means simply the ‘outlook toward 
life’ and is an effective force in influencing 
personality development. The feeling tone 
seems to drive in part, from the “self main- 
tenance mores.” (Self-maintenance mores are 
defined by Murphy as “effectively toned rules 
of a social living, .... to sustain and preserve 
the group and enable to carry on in the 
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face of obstacle”). It thus involves all sorts 
of activities employed in enabling the groups 
to survive against obstacles. For example, 
the feeling tone of Marquesans of the South 
Pacific is characterized by feeling of insecurity, 
inferiority, nervousness and free-floating 
anxiety. If we study their culture from a 
close point, we find, that the child-rearing 
practices and infantile experiences are 
responsible for the development of such 
a personality. Because of the shortage of 
women among them the female child auto- 
matically enjoys a favourable position. This 
differential treatment causes inferiority feel- 
ings in the male child. Moreover, at the time 
of puberty, the males have to compete 
with all other fellow youngmen to get 
a bride and one feels fortunate enough to 
become the third or fourth order husband. 
All this causes insecurity, inferiority anxiety 
feelings in the male population of the 
Marquesans, 


This sort of influence of forces inducing 
strain and anxiety during socialisation and 
specially early childhood training appears to 
be a generalised affect, colouring the whole 
personality development.’® Emphasizing this 
point, Murphy writes, “what actually happens 
in every society is that the manner in which 
the young first come to experience life paves 
the way to the manner of experiencing adult 
life ....Infantile joys and sorrows, their, 
sequelae and derivatives perhaps become 
central in the personality structure that is to 
be.” 


The way a child is introduced to the process 
of living may thus make all differences in 
the personality structuring. 

(d) Family.—Since every individual is born 
in a particular family, he gets the very first 
experience about the life there as illustrated 
by the study of Marquesans. With the process 





10H. S. Asthana, “Some Aspects. of Personality Structuring in Indian (Hindu) Social Orga- 
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of identification with his parents, he learns 
in his very childhood as to what is right, what 
is wrong, what are the conducts tabooed in 
the society; that is, he learns the normative 
side of the social living. 

The family also decides the religious beha- 
viour of the child. For example, a Hindu 
child, from the very beginning of his life, sees 
his family members worshipping a_black- 
roundish stone (Shiva Linga). He, thereby, 
imitates the same behaviour and starts value- 
ing that stone, as the image of God. 

The parents as a whole represent love, 
affection, security, on one side and fear, 
source of punishment, hate on the other side. 
This incompatibility, between love aspect and 
fear aspect, is the cause of conflict which 
plays so important a role in Freudian Psycho- 
logy. These attitudes related to the parents 
and other members of the family are then 
generalised to the other members of the 
group. For example, if the father is an object 
of fear, he may start fearing all the father 
surrogates. At the same time the child learns 
to differentiate his ‘self? from others. The 
process of differentiation of his own self, 
in fact, the whole process of ‘becoming’ is 
culturally and socially regulated, and as such 
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varies from culture to culture." The contri- 
bution of the family, the only social unit at 
the time is so much that it can be suggested 
that the manner of differentiation of ‘self’ 
is characteristic of the family in which it 
occurs. After such differentiation, the child 
starts loving the ‘self’ and tries to enhance it. 
To maintain a socially secure and protected 
‘self’ in the group, he avoids conducts which 
are disvalued or punished by the adult 
members of the society. 


Thus the early experiences in the family 
setting determine his perception of the mem- 
bers of the group, his normative behaviour, 
his religious behaviour and his outlook 
towards life. 


Conclusive Remarks—Though the referred 
studies are based upon Anthropological 
informal observations and upon the subjective 
judgements of the observers and the projec- 
tive tests which have got their own limita- 
tions, we may still conclude, however, that 
the forces operative from the very childhood 
of a person as being the member of particular 
social group, result in the development of a 
particular type of personality configuration 
reflecting it. 
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Effective human relations training has been lamentably neglected with the result that 
energy and time are wasted. The author’s main purpose is to argue for role playing as a 


procedure for training in human relations. 


Dr. Udai Pareek belongs to the National Institute of Basic Education, New Delhi and 
is collaborating Editor of the Indian Journal of Psychology. 


Introduction—A large number of our 
woes, regardless of the country in which we 
live, or its state of economic development, 
result from our inability to accomplish our 
purposes so far our human relations are con- 
cerned. So many of us seem unable to 
establish and maintain the kind of interper- 
sonal communication that facilitates work and 
constructive social intercourse. This means 
that in any organization or institution esta- 
blished to accomplish certain tasks a substan- 
tial amount of energy and time are wasted 
because people do not know how to act so 
as to bring about the conditions they desire. 
They have fine purposes and good intentions, 
but they cannot achieve them. A supervisor, 
for example, may want to raise the morale 
of his workers but the things he tries in order 
to do so often have the opposite effect. 
Similarly, the head of a government agency 
or department may want to develop better 
methods of face-to-face communication with 
his co-workers but, try as he may, he is unable 
to do so, 


These limitations in our abilities to imple- 
ment our good intentions in respect of human 
relations are frequently commented upon. 
Nowhere near the same ingenuity has been 
shown training people to behave better 


in relation to their fellows as has been shown 
training them to behave better in relation to 
some machine. No one would think of putting 
a worker in charge of an expensive lathe with- 
out training him painstakingly to operate 
it. We think nothing, however, of “promot- 
ing” the good lathe operator to a foremanship 
with but a minimum of preparation for 
“operating” with human beings who are 
infinitely more complex than lathes. And 
if there is a training for the new responsibili- 
ties as foreman, it consists all too often of some 
talks or fatherly advice about what should or 
should not be done under this or that circum- 
stance. This state of affairs does not exist in 
factories only, of course. Secondary school 
headmasters are usually “promoted” from 
teaching to an administrative headship of a 
group of one hundred teachers without any 
special training to enable them to relate them- 
selves effectively to so many different 
individuals. Yet they are expected to inspire 
and direct and guide these teachers in their 
many complex activities. 


There are probably two reasons for the in- 
adequate attention paid to effective human 
relations training. One is the assumption that 
everyone is something of an expert in such 
activities. _ We constantly work with other 
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people. If our intentions are good, we can 
implement them. If our intentions are bad, 
we get in trouble. A second reason is the 
widespread belief that if a person gets his 
ideas straightened out about how he should 
act to inspire or correct or counsel with other 
people, his behaviour will almost automatic- 
ally and immediately correspond with his 
improved ideas. 


Neither of these reasons for neglecting 
human relations training can stand much 
scrutiny. Each of us is witness to the fact that 
our behaviour frequently misrepresents our 
intentions. The actual frequency with which 
this occurs is probably much greater than we 
ever discover. The assumption that human 
relations training that remains at the 
“telling” level, even if what is told is remem- 
bered as it often is not, has much influence 
upon behaviour is so shaky that even folk 
sayings deny it. “Teach as I tell you to teach 
not as I teach,” is more than the plaint of 
the pedagogue who cannot himself do what 
he prescribes and advocates. 


Learning better ways to relate to other 
people to the end that more and better work 
gets done is much like any other type of learn- 
ing. To become a better tennis player, 
for example, requires a great deal of practice 
under circumstances that reward the good 
strokes and tactics and others punish or fail 
to reward those that are poor. It is more 
like the real game. What is learned in prac- 
tice will be an advantage in real life. 
Another condition is important for practice 
however. It must permit experimentation. 
In other words, every practice session must 
be quite like the real thing but different in 
that the chips aren’t down, so to speak, in 
quite the same sense. Maintaining the right 
balance between reality and unreality in the 
practice sessions is important. 

The purpose of this article is to argue for 
role playing as a procedure for training in 
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human relations that has many of the 
characteristics of an ideal learning situation. 
In role playing the trainee literally practises 
human relations behaviour under circum- 
stances that let him know almost immediately 
what the effect of his behaviour on other 
people is and what the effect on him is. The 
practice also permits experimentation with 
new behaviour because the situation is for 
training and not “for keeps.” The analysis 
and discussion after the role playing provide 
an excellent opportunity for conceptualizing 
about human relations and the development 
of theory which facilitates transfer. 


The Technique and Process of Role Play- 
ing.—Role playing is an old method adopted 
by children to learn new social roles. Child- 
ren may often be seen acting as parents or 
other adults. This kind of play activity is a 
good learning device for children. However, 
this has been developed into a new technique 
for use with both children and adults. 


Role playing is a method of adopting roles 
from real life, other than those being played 
by the person concerned, and understanding 
the dynamics of those roles. It is “a method 
of studying the nature of a certain role by 
acting out its concrete details in a contrived 
situation that permits of better and more 
objective observation.” Role playing is a con- 
scious attempt to examine the various roles 
played in actual life. 


Role playing developed as a result of new 
development in interpersonal techniques 
started by Moreno. Later this technique 
was adapted for its use in various situa- 
tions in interpersonal relations like educa- 
tion, administration, industry, social work, 
thereapy, etc. Various paralleled names have 
been used for role playing like leadership, 
training, reality practice, experience practice, 
spontaneity training, etc. However, the term 
role playing is the most accepted because it 
is more expressive. The technique of role 
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playing can be adopted for various purposes 
and the nature of the technique would differ 
for different purposes. 


While planning role playing one important 
factor to be considered is that of establishing 
report with the audience and the role players. 
should clearly understand the purpose of 
role playing and should be agreeable to play 
the roles. 


Considerable skill is required in the selec- 
tion of a situation for a role play session. The 
situation should be challenging. It should 
concern those who are participating in role 
playing. For this purpose a conflict situation 
may prove better, but it should not involve 
areas of personal conflict. 


Equally important is the technique of role 
briefing. Those who are to play roles should 
understand clearly the type of persons they 
are required to be during the role play 
session. It is better to prepare written 
briefing sheets and distribute them to the 
persons concerned. In a group role playing 
situation, the whole group need be briefed 
regarding the general situation and group 
atmosphere. The individuals in the group 
situation should be briefed separately. Brief- 
ing should concern only emotional states and 
attitudes and should not contain details 
about the type of things the role player should 
say during the role play session. 


For good role playing the role players 
should get involved in the situation. This 
would depend much on the type of briefing. 
Involvement is necessary to make the role 
play session as near to reality as possible. 


The role of the role play director is also 
important. He should see that role playing 
proceedings are according to the briefing. 
During the role play session he observes the 
progress of role playing and cuts the role 
play whenever he feels that it is not proceed- 
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ing properly and is not fulfilling the purpose 
for which it is arranged. He can also cut the 
role play to explain the dynamics behind a 
particular statement. During the role play 
he can also interview the role players to show 
the observers how various persons have 
been feeling. 


Sometimes role play is done by one or 
more that one expert do demonstrate 
principles and practices. In this case the 
person may be in the role for sometime and 
then may come out of the role to explain the 
dynamics behind the role being played. It 
is useful to develop this practice of stepping 
in and stepping out of the role by role 
players to explain to the observers the 
relevant feeling they would like to report. 


The. final analysis of role playing is of 
great importance. After the role play 
session is over, it should be thoroughly 
discussed. For this purpose it is necessary to 
do some audience briefing in the beginning. 
The observers may be asked to observe the 
dynamics of the group engaged in role play- 
ing, with the help of an observation sheet or 
form. Guided observation during the role 
play session helps in making the purpose of 
role play clear. At the end of the role play 
session, the role play director and the 
observers may interview the various roie 
players to know the dynamics behind the role , 
play inter relationships. It is sometimes use- 
ful to use an alter ego—one of the observers 
who may identify himself with one of the 
role players—to report to the observers the 
feelings of that player to see the difference 
between the reporting of the feelings by two 
persons. After analysis and evaluation of this 
type the role play session may be concluded. 


Lack of space does not permit detailed 
illustration of a role play session. A good 
illustration of a role play session in an Indian 
setting with some details of role player brief- 
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ing, audience, briefing , role play analysis and 
evaluation can be seen in the report of a 
recent seminar.* 


Some Uses of Role Playing?.—In addition 
to the validity of role playing from the point 
of view of the general psychology of learning, 
role playing has a number of other 
advantages for human relations training. In 
the first place it is a simple procedure and 
does not require the use of costly and 
elaborate equipment. It involves dealing 
directly with problems in human relations 
rather than just talking and intellectualizing 
about them. Role playing makes possible a 
minimum of distortion of real life situations 
and at the same time makes it possible to 
focus and magnify the situation so that it 
catches the attention of both role players and 
observers. Through role playing it is often 
possible to condense within a few minutes 
what in real life might take a long time. 
Role playing is advantageous in that it 
cushions the individuals from the kind of 
emotional shock that accompanies “‘real 
life” feedback of the effects of awkward and 
inappropriate human relations behaviour. 
In a role-play situation the person is able to 
accept this feedback with less threat to his 
ego and hence less defensiveness. A final 
advantage in role playing as a technique for 
human relations training is that it makes 
possible a kind of panoramic view which is 
often not available in reality. In a real life 
situation only one aspect or a couple of 
aspects are visibly in operation and the 
observer may be baffled in his attempts to 
understand because of the necessary isolation 
of these aspects from the totality. 

Role playing is being put to various uses 
in human relations training. The following 
uses are suggested: 
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As aN Epucation MetHop IN ScHOOLS 


The main interest of children in role play- 
ing makes it useful in many school situation. 


Children like to live and learn from reality 
in a make-believe way. They can assume 
roles relatively easily and they reveal them- 
selves without much inhibition. The school 
is not merely a place for the pupils to sit 
together and learn conventional lessons. The 
school has a culture of its own which can 
contribute considerably to the growth and 
development of children. Role playing may 
order to effect desirable changes in the group 
atmosphere of the school. 


(a) Understanding Social Roles——Pupils 
are expected to learn in school about various 
social and civic roles. In an elementary 
school, for example, an attempt is made to 
teach them what persons like “patwaris”, 
“chowkidars”, postmen, do. Acquaintance 
with and appreciation for these roles can be 
taught through role playing. 


(b) Improving Expression—One of the 
main objectives in the education of pupils is 
to promote their power of expression. Many 
pupils develop _ self-consciousness which 
hinders their expression. Role playing may 
provide a good exercise for the improvement 
of expression of the pupils. 


(c) Practising for Anticipated Human 
Relations Situations—Pupils have to face a 
number of situations in which skill in inter- 
personal relations is involved. Role playing 
may provide good practice for facing such 
situations. The pupils may be trained 
for panel discussions, interviews, viva-voce 
tests, etc. 


(d) Developing Supervisory and Guidance 
Practices——Role playing may be used by the 





1Nibe Educational Psychology Seminar, New Delhi. National Institute of Basic 

Education, 1960. 
*The discussion in this section has been influenced by N. R. F. Maier, Principles of human 
relations, New York: John Wiley, 1952. The author has freely drawn upon Maier’s 
suggested classification of the uses of role playing. 
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staff of a training institution to teach effec- 
tive supervisory practices. If in a school the 
problem of discipline is under consideration 
the staff of the school may role play various 
techniques of dealing with problem pupils in 
order to assess their advantages and 
disadvantages, 


(e) Interpreting the Work of the School to 
the Community.—Role playing can be used 
to demonstrate certain school practices 
before committee of the members of the 
community. In a Basic school, for example, 
the value of productive work for the develop- 
ment of the child can be clarified to members 
of the community through conversations 
between a teacher and various types of 
parents. 


2. As A LEARNING-TEACHING TECHNIQUE: 


When principles and _ theories are 
demonstrated and seen in action they often 
tend to be better understood and accepted 
than when they were taught in an abstract 
way. Role playing is useful in this connection 
as is indicated in the following two 
paragraphs: — 


(a) Illustrating Principles and Theories.— 
Theories related to various aspects of 
psychology, attitude development, measure- 
ment, motivation, frustration, prejudices, for 
example can be effectively illustrated through 
role playing. The effect of reward and punish- 
ment and of non-material incentives may be 
shown by asking students to observe a role 
play session. 


(b) Demonstrating Theories and Tech- 
niques.—Some theories and techniques might 
better be demonstrated than approached 
didactically in the classroom, While teaching 
counselling procedures, for example, it is 
often helpful to demonstrate and practise 
directive and  non-directive techniques 


through role playing. 


3. As A TRAINING TECHNIQUE : 


When we think of training we usually 
think of developing skills. In human rela- 
tions at least two somewhat different kinds 
of skills are involved, those of observing and 
perceiving and those of doing and executing. 
Role playing provides, opportunities for 
developing both. Some of the ways in which 
this can be done are suggested as follows: 


(a) Developing Skills in Perceiving 
Another Person’s Feelings—When we come 
in contact with an individual we generally 
know him primarily through the words he 
uses. The feelings behind the words are not 
often made explicit and even more rarely are 
detected. It requires great skill to perceive 
and understand the feelings of other persons 
either not expressed or only implied by the 
words they use. During the analysis of role 
playing trainees practise assessing the various 
feelings and their relationship to the diferent 
types of expressions and this is done under 
circumstances that make it possible to get 
some appraisal from the role players of the 
adequacy of the assessment. 


(b) Developing Skill in Permissiveness.— 
Permissiveness in human relations situations 
makes it possible for ideas and feelings to be 
expressed and hence takes into account 
decision making. Wanting to be permissive, 
however, and being able to act so as to creates 
a permissive atmosphere are two different 
things. One may desire, for example, as a 
teacher to build a permissive classroom 
climate so that pupils are encouraged to 
experiment with their ideas but these good 
intentions are not enough. Permissiveness is a 
skill that needs to be practised and such a 
practice is facilitated by role playing. 


(c) Developing Skills in Leadership and 
Group Work.—In a face-to-face working 
group, each member contributes to making 
progress in the group task as well as to the 
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maintenance of the group morale. The 
extent to which each member makes these 
contributions, however, is a function of his 
group membership and leadership skills. An 
effective member of a working group will 
deal more successfully with a person who is 
adamant, with one who is shy, with one who 
is disposed to win an argument rather than 
contribute to group decision, with one who is 
hostile and has consequently an antagonistic 
attitude, and so on. Role playing provides 
an opportunity to practise and analyse the 
effect of different ways of dealing with such 
situations which are common to group work. 


(d) Training in Role Flexibility—An 
effective working group is one whose 
members illustrate what might be called “role 
flexibility”. In other words, they are also to 
do what needs to be done for the group to get 
on with. its job. A particular group member 
may sometimes play the role of .clarifiers at 
other moments he provides-a needed summary, 
and later gives. deserved recognition to 
another member of the group. The matu- 
rity and effectiveness of a group is in part a 
function of the extent to which the various 
members are flexible in respect to the roles 


they are able to fulfil. 


4. As AN EvALUATION TECHNIQUE 


The insight into the various processes of 
human relations and the ability to assess them 
properly are difficult to acquire. The deve- 
lopment of such insight, however, facilitates 
individual or group change and role playing 
as a training method can be useful to achieve 
this goal. 


(a) Helping Self-assessment.—The indivi- 
dual is likely to overlook the various weak- 
nesses in his interpersonal behaviour. After 
getting into the various roles he may be able 
to develop an insight in his own behaviour 
and may be able to assess himself in a more 
objective way. 
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(b) Discovering Attitudes—In a role play 
situation, it is easy to discover attitudes of 
individuals. Later on appropriate roles may 
be assigned to them so that they see the atti- 
tudes of others and are able to appreciate 
them, — 


(c) Assessing Knowledge and Attitudes.— 
Role playing can be used in a classroom situa- 
tion in higher education for evaluating 
knowledge and attitudes of students in the 
field of social science. Written or oral exami- 
nation may not be able to provide a dynamic 
situation revealing the various aspects of the 
assessment of knowledge and attitudes. 


5. As A TECHNIQUE OF EFFECTING CHANGE 


The ultimate aim of training in .human 
relations is to effect desirable changes in the 
relationship patterns of the members of a 
group and to facilitate these changes. Role 
playing can bring about cha1.ges in the follow- 
ing ways: 


(a) Faciliatating Internalisation of Learn- 
ing.—There is often a gap between what we 
do. We may be convinced of a particular 
principle and practice but in our actual doing 
we may not follow it. There are two reasons 
for this wide gap between belief and action. 
We may lack skill and practice with the result 
that we may not be able to put into action 
what we believe. Secondly, we may lack the 
skill of relating a situation to the principle 
we believe. Both these draw-backs can be 
remedied through provision of techniques 
providing better skill practice. Role playing 
is useful in providing such a practice. It helps 
in the internalisation of principles that usually 
remain at the verbal level. 


(b) Changing Attitudes towards other 


People——Improvement in human relations 
can be brought about through a change in 
attitudes. We develop attitudes towards other 
people and fail to change them in a 
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desirable direction. It is necessary to realise 
that the attitudes we have impede the deve- 
lopment of better human relations. This can 
be done through change in attitudes. _If 
during the role-play session and at the stage 
of discussing the various aspects of the role- 
play, ‘it is demonstrated that hostility, suspi- 
cion, impatience and other negative attitudes 
bring about the same type of response, better 
insight into relations may develop and the 
attitudes we may hold towards other persons 
may be changed. This may also happen when 
one is at the receiving end of such behaviour. 
Attitudes also change as a result of expression 
of the pent up attitudes. 


(c) Changing Attitudes towards Oneself. — 
One human weakness is that we recommend 
things for others but exempt ourselves from 
those considerations. This is very detrimental 
to the development of effective programmes. 
It is necessary to show that the principles 
which we think are useful for others should 
apply equally to our own selves. This change 
of attitude towards one’s own self can be 
brought about through role playing. 


(d) Changing Attitudes towards Work.— 
We always tend to carry over the attitudes we 
have developed towards a particular type of 
work as a result of our perception of the work, 
to the job when we take it up. The teacher 
perceives the job of a headmaster as carrying 
authority. When he becomes a headmaster 
he is likely to continue in the same perception 
and use power and authority with the result 
that human relations in the institutions may 
suffer. For improving human relations it is 
necessary to change such attitudes towards 
work. Through role-play sessions this can be 
achieved without much. difficulty. 


(e) Developing Action Tendencies——The 
greatest use of role playing is that it carries the 
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training into action. Role play stimulates 
pupils to start practising things which become 
evident as useful during the role-play sessions. 
Change in attitudes and value systems alone 
do not mean anything unless these are 
put into action. When the resistance is greatly 
reduced through role-play sessions and moti- 
vation is provided, action tendencies begin to 
develop. 


SOME ROLE PLAY PROCEDURE 


Role playing is being increasingly used for 
human training. Various forms of role play- 
ing are being developed for this puropses. The 
main requirement in role playing is of 
assuming roles and playing them out. The 
following are some of the methods adopted in 
this connection. The utility of a procedure 
would depend on the purposes for which role 
playing is to be arranged and type of audience. 


Simple Role Playing—The usual method 
adopted may be called simple role playing or 
what Maier calls “Single Group Role Play- 
ing”.* In this procedure one role playing 
group performs and all others act as observers. 
The role play can be cut by the role play 
director whenever there is a need of explain- 
ing the dynamics to the audience. This pro- 
cedure is quite useful for the purposes of 
demonstrations, for developing skills in sensi- 
vity to the felings of others, for intensive 
training. In this procedure role play is 
arranged before the audience, who, at the 
end, discuss the final analysis and evaluation 
of the role playing. The analysis can be facili- 
tated by the use of an alter-ego for the major 
roles in a role play. This arrangement is 
especially useful to develop skill in sensitivity 
to the feelings of others by providing the 
chance to the alter-ego to view the differences 
in the perception of feelings by the role player 
and alter-ego. There are many advantages 





8N, R. F. Maier, A. R. Solem, and A. A. Maier, Supervisory and Executive Develoument; 
@ Manual for Roleplaying. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957, 
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in the Single Group Role Playing. First, it 
helps in the training of observation, as all the 
persons present in the role play contribute to 
the observation of the session in progress. The 
various aspects of the role play session are 
observed by the different persons. Secondly, 
it helps in training in the analysis of 
behaviour. Various observers present in the 
group try to find out the reasons of things 
said and done and the dynamics behind the 
behaviour of the different roles. 


Thirdly, the advantage of the feedback are 
more effectively available to the role players 
and this helps in developing their insight into 
the behaviour they have been role playing. 
The feedback is more effective since it comes 
from various observers. And lastly, there is 
better training in sensitivity to feelings. This 
is specially so when an alter-ego is used for 
the role-play situation. 

Multiple Role Playing —When the purpose 
of role playing is to involve all the persons 
present in the group, Multiple-Role Playing 
procedure‘ can be adopted. In this procedure, 
the audience are formed into convenient role- 
playing groups and the various groups role 
play simultaneously. A good procedure to 
divide the audience into groups is to have 
two or three persons sitting in the odd rows 
to turn. and: face two or three others in the 
even rows which would make a small group. 
Written instructions are distributed and the 
various small groups start role playing, on the 
same problem. After a specified time the 
role play is terminated and discussion is taken 
up. It is always useful to have process 
observers in every smaller group. The method 
of Multiple- Role Playing has its own advan- 
tages. First, every member in the group 
gets practice in role playing, secondly, the 
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solutions arrived at by different groups can 
be discussed and compared with one another 
and useful conclusions can be drawn. Thirdly, 
Multiple Role Playing is good for study- 
ing the process of group interaction. When 
process observers are working with the various 
groups, their reports of the interaction pro- 
cesses are very helpful in developing insight 
in the participants. Although the same roles 
are being played by the various groups, the 
differences due to personality and group 
factors produce differences in approach. 


Audience Role Playing.—In this procedure’ 
the audience are made sensitive through 
the use of specially prepared situation and 
then are required to react to a-change in the 
situation. Some details of a situation are read 
before the audience so that they are attuned 
to a particular emotional attitude. Later on 
new experiences are introduced and the re- 
actions of the members of the group are noted 
through specially. prepared forms. The 
behavioural changes are measured in the arti- 
ficial situation of attitude change. This 
kind of role playing is useful in finding out 
effective ways of changing attitudes. 


Skit Completion Method.—The procedures 
of role playing discussed above can be used in 
a variety of ways. It may sometimes be neces- 
sary to gear role-play session directly to 
the conflict problem. For this purpose it may 
be necessary to cut out preliminary parts of 
the role play and. to. introduce the problem 
direct for the purpose of role playing. . To 
accomplish this, a skit is often presented 
before the audience and they are required 
to observe it. When the point of problem 
conflict is reached, it is left .and the role-play 
session starts. Skit Completion Method® is 
meant to carry development to a situation of 





4N. R. F. Maier, and L. F, Zerfoss, “A Technique for Trainin Large Groups 
and its Potential Use in Social Research.” oun Relations, 1952, ar 


of Supervisors 
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5N. R. F. Maier, and A. R. Solem, “Audience Role playing: A New Method i 
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a specific conficit area which becomes the 
starting point for role playing. 

Dramatised Case Method’.—A similar pro- 
cedure is to present a dramatised version on 
the basis of written dialouges of a situation 
and then to introduce the role playing at the 
point where conflict climax reaches. 

Various other changes have been made in 
the procedures of role play to suit specific pur- 
poses. Henry® introduced the idea of 
complacency shock by debunking his own 
lecture method and introducing the problem 
for role playing. Zander® introduced what 
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he called “Inter-awareness” discussion panel 
in which the panel discussion procedure was 
adopted after giving a detailed and specific 
statement of the problem to the panel and 
asking the members to assume specific roles 
during the panel meeting. A clarifier was 
required to interpret the process and the pro- 
gress of the discussion to the audience. Other 
variations have been introduced by different 
workers in group dynamics and human 
relations training. The idea and basic process 
of role playing can be tailored to the needs 
of specific groups. 








tMaier, N. R. F. Dramatized Case Material 2 as a Spring Board for Role Playing. Group 
Psychotherapy, 1953, 6, 30-42. 
8N. R. F. Maier, A. R. ‘Solem, and A. A. Maier, Supervisory and Executive Development: 
a Manual for "Roleplaying, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. 
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**..I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. 

I want cultures of all lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible. But I 
refuse to be blown off my feet by any. . .” 

Mahatma Gandhi 


In the following pages, the author examines why and how the Indian students go 
abroad for higher studies. He regrets that scholarships are frittered away without inquiring 
into the personality, merits and motivations of the students. He cites the story of Vimla 
which had a happy ending: She married a nice man ‘and is now a good housewife... .” 
In this context, the author feels that there should be a South-East Asia School of Social 
Work, a kind of school which might bring about less frustrations \and difficulties than felt 
by American trained workers. 
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Canada and a Doctorate in Child Development and Family Relationships of Cornel University, 
U.S.A. He was associated with Aloka Centre for Advanced Study and Training, Yewlwal, 
Mysore. He is now on the staff of the School of Social Work, University of Toronto, Canada. 





Presently there is great status attached to 
going abroad for training. The large amount 
‘of scholarships, fellowships, and grants, which 
are available for Indian students, enable 
about 3000 to study in the United States, and 
another few thousand to study in European 
or other Asian countries. The visiting card 
handed out by a graduate to a visitor, reads 
proudly:. Mr. B. . . . B.A. (Madras), M.A. 
(Oxford)”. There still appears to be more 
value in a British degree, than in American 
training, since anything American has the 
added thought behind it that “it was easy to 
get”, and that American degrees are “mass 
produced”. I have the feeling that this need 
to travel out of India has many reasons, 
among which is the feeling that students can- 
not get the type of training they want here 
at home, and the second is the need “to get 
away”. We do not have research studies 
which give us the real motivations for Indian 
students desiring to go overseas, and some of 
my findings are only from personal contact 
in India, and in America, and thus are not 
systematically organised. 


We should not blame the Indian student 
alone, for his desire to go overseas. The rate 
at which many foundations and organizations 
offer financial help at times is astounding. 
It is true that some foundations have 
a sort of screening and orientation, but others, 
just “give the money away”, without 
inquiring into the personality, merits and 
motivations of the student. One of the things 
which is not done usually, is to ask the student 
what he or she wants to do with the training 
they are getting overseas. This leads at 
times to situations in which students remain 
in America for five years or more, and then 
have a very difficult and frustrating time upon 
their return to India, if they return at all. 

We must remember however that in 
certain specialities students have to study out- 
side India since training is not available here. 
I will limit my discussion to students who 
have gone to America (Canada and the 
United States), for training in social welfare, 
and some of the dangers, and pitfalls, in which 
they have found themselves upon their 
return to India. I will also try and discuss 
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the type of training which these students are 
getting in America and how this adds to their 
frustration. The case of Vimla, an Indian 
student who came to America to do social 
work training at an Eastern university might 


illustrate some of the difficulties faced by: 


many students. 


The Case of Vimla.—Vimla was a 22-year 
old girl, who came from an “upper class” 
family in Bengal. She was single and had 
taken her undergraduate work at an Indian 
University. Most of her life she had lived in 
an urban setting in India, and had not lived 
away from home. One day, she had read a 
notice in her university, that fellowships were 
available for those who want to study social 
services in America. Vimla, who did not 
have previous work experience in social work, 
aside her few visits to the “poor” districts of 
Calcutta, applied. To her surprise she was 
accepted, and arrangements were made for 
her to proceed to one of the universities in 
America. No one had told her that what 
she should expect in America, a distant rela- 
tive told her that America was “wild”, 
and that she had to protect herself constantly. 
The cultural and social habits of Americans 
were unknown to her, and no one volunteered 
to help her understand them. Her views were 
based on the movies imported to India, which 
give the wrong picture of life in America. 


So Vimla left for the U.S.A. A 22-year 
old, native girl who had been sheltered most 
of her life, who had not had any experience 
in social work came from an upper class 
family. With a warning “to be careful” she 
was seen off at the airport in Calcutta. I will 
skip the difficulties of adjustment to American 
life since these have been portrayed many 
times in Indian periodicals by students who 
have faced the tremendous transition from 
East to West. 


Vimla arrived at the school of social work, 
and was warmly greeted by the staff and 
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students. Her colourful sari attracted the 
student body and she was beseiged by eager 
young men and women, who questioned her 
about life in India. The time-table for lectures 
and field work was given out. We must remem- 
ber that most of the American schools of social 
work are on post-graduate institutions, and 
the schedule is a heavy one. Vimla glanced 
at her sheet and found that she would have 
to do field work twice a week, and three days 
of lectures. About eight hours, at least 
are devoted to library work. What a change 
from her student days in India. During her 
first lecture period, she found that no lecture 
was given, but rather a seminar, in which the 
students were asked to discuss social work. 
She was called on to talk about Indian social 
work and Vimla was nervous, frightened, 
she stumbled a little, after all, she did not 
know much about social work in India and 
she was not prepared. This “new system” of 
education was getting her down. The next 
day she was told to report to a welfare agency 
for field work. Wearing one of her less 
colourful saris, Vimla presented herself to the 
new supervisor at the Department of Public 
Welfare of the large American city. The 
supervisor greeted Vimla and then said: 
“Miss Vimla, I am wondering if you have 
anything to wear besides that sari. Our clients, 
who live in the slums here, would not under- 
stand, and may be it would be best for 
you to have some western clothes when you 
visit them....” That evening Vimla cried 
and confided to a few of her newly made 
friends that she did not have “western” cloth- 
ing and she felt insulted in the morning. 
She felt like going home. Her friends consoled 
her and lent her some “western” clothing. 


Field Work Visit—At the next field work 
visit, Vimla had to visit slums. Even in 


America these districts can be a terrible 
experience. Needless to say, Vimla had quite 
a difficult time. Through trial and error, and 
through patient guidance of an understanding 
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faculty and supervisors she managed to con- 
tinue her work. 


Now back to school. The formal lectures 
and seminars concentrated on Psychodyna- 
mics, theories of social work, child welfare, 
medical and legal aspects of social work in 
America, human growth and behaviour and 
weekly lectures by a psychiatrist on mental 
illness. Most of this was new to Vimla and 
the volume of readings which were assigned 
to her, plus the assignments kept Vimla busy 
for most of her days. 


Most of the courses were geared to the 
American scene. The social work problems of 
the American public were examined, the com- 
munity organization methods in American 
cities and towns were discussed, and the laws 
dealing with public and private social work 
in America were diagnosed by a lawyer. Vimla 
listened attentively and made _ copious 
notes, and read many books, and memorized 
many theories of personality. She dealt with 
the “emotional” problems of her clients, using 
the case record method to write down all her 
work with them. She began to analyse the 
problems of her clients, by using Freud’s 
interpretation of the emotional growth of 
people and began to have some knowledge of 
the Psychodynamics of behaviour. For two 
years of careful work, Vimla worked very 
hard, she had accumulated a store house of 
knowledge and had some appreciation of case 
work. Her contact with her clients seemed 
to improve during the second year of study 
and she became quite good at “diagnosing” 
the problems which ker clients represented, 
and which ranged from alcoholism to un- 
married mother problems. She wrote a thesis 
on “The Unmarried Mother and her Rejec- 
tion of Children” and in a colourful ceremony 
she received her Masters degree in Social 
Work. One day, prior to her departure on 
a tour of America, she received a letter from 
an agency in India, which offered her a job. 
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Vimla accepted the offer. Two months after 
her graduation she landed in Calcutta, and 
began to assume her newly acquired position. 


Her work was supposed to be with refugees 
from Pakistan. She tried to do case-work but 
found that there were “masses” to serve. Basic 
needs such as food, sanitation, housing, 
and work had to be obtained for them. Daily 
Vimla was faced by thousands of outstretched 
hands, by hungry children, by angry parents, 
demanding the basic necessities. She had 
never faced people like this, she had been used 
to dealing on a face to face relationship 
or one to one basis with her clients. Vimla 
came home at nights, and began to have head- 
aches, sleepless nights, and finally had to 
leave the agency. Her training had not 
equipped her for such work, all her know- 
ledge was of no use. She had forgotten in 
her two years that Indian conditions and 
problems were quite different from those pre- 
valent in America. The story has a happy 
ending. Vimla married a nice young man 
and is now a good housewife ... . 


Many of you will say that the case of Vimla 
is exaggerated, that is only one case, and you 
can cite many cases which will show that the 
training overseas is beneficial. It is my feel- 
ing that the case of Vimla is a mirror of many 
students who take overseas social work train- 
ing and could be applied to other professional 
training obtained in America by Indian 
students. . 


Two Cultures and the Problem.— We have 
to examine first the two Cultures, and the pro- 
blems which each of the Continents face, 
in order to understand the wide gap in the 
training in America and the needs of India. 
About 80 per cent of India’s population lives 
in rural areas, and the social work has to be 
centred in these areas if we are to benefit 
the millions of villagers and the new- 
born generation of India. The students who 
go for training have usually no knowledge of 
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the problems of the villages and many of them 
have never visited a village. These students 
are usually “sophisticated” urbanites who have 
grown up in the “marginal” stage of being 
caught between the “old” and the “new” of 
India. They come from wealthy families, The 
latter is not abad thing but it does have 
its drawback in the context of India’s society, 
in that it is difficult for that group to under- 
stand the villager who is usually “illiterate”. 
Albert Mayer, in his excellent book, Pilot 
Project India, points out the need for village 
social workers, when he states: “A village 
participation worker requires not only what 
we may call the theoretic and psychological 
understanding that several of our principal 
trainers do have, but a feeling for the village, 
and understanding of the “swing” of the 
village, its music, its humour, its habits, its 
MB ide 

It is my feeling that we are working in 
different directions. If America plans to con- 
tinue to train social workers for India, then 
some of the approaches will have to be 
changed. In the area of field work especially, 
great thought will have to be given to the 
type of placement offered to Indian (or 
Asian) students. Work with the American 
Indians, on their reservations, or with 
Canadian Eskimos, or with other minority 
groups in America, which face some similar 
conditions and problems to the Indian scene, 
would be helpful. In the theoretical aspect 
much more emphasis will have to be placed 
on the Psycho-cultural approach. Some of 
this has been done with displaced persons, 
the negro client in America, the Japanese- 
American and other minority groups in 
America. The Psycho-cultural approach can 
be defined as, “the approach emphasizes the 
impact of the process whereby the individual 
starting through the parent child relationship, 
is ‘culturalized’ along the lines of the persistent 
traditional patterns of the group. ..”. In this 
context it may be necessary for Schools of 
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Social Work, in America, who teach Asian 
students, to pay attention to the influence of 
culture, case, religion and tradition in the con- 
text of preparing social workers for their task 
at home. More emphasis will also be needed 
to assure that most Indian students have some 


rural experience, so that they can get a “feel 
of the land”. 


On the other hand, why look overseas for 
remedies? Can we not satisfy the need for 
proper training right here in India? The 
answer is that in our eagerness to begin to 
“assimilate” all new methods and theories, 
we forget that right in our own backyards 
we may have the “remedies”. The existing 
schools of social work in India, will have to 
be strengthened to meet our needs in India 
so that they can train their workers in India 
using the field situations which are real to the 
country, and allowing the student to see and 
feel for himself the immense problems which 
are facing the villages and cities of India. 


Need for a South-East Asia School My 
suggestion also would include the set up of a 
“South-East Asia” School of Social Work, 
preferably in India, and to staff it with Asian 
faculty members. This faculty should have 
had experience in the field, and should be 
aware of the problems facing Asian countries. 
I am sure that many of the foundations which 
are helping Asia might offer financial aid for 
such a project. 


United Nations help can be requested, so 
that consultants from other countries can be 
attached to the school. A word about “con- 
sultants from countries” which have recently 
undergone changes, and which have similar 
problems like India. The selection of students 
for this School should not be based on “edu- 
cational” classifications. We have seen 
too many B.A.s and M.A.s in Honours 


English or Literature, failing in Community 
Development work. The criteria for admission 
should be graduation from high school, with 
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at least three years experience in working with 
people in his or her own country. A 
great emphasis should be placed on field work 
in the villages, since these are the proving 
grounds of social work. I also have a sugges- 
tion for a uniform for this school. My idea 
is not original since it came from Mahatma 
Gandhi who said, “One of the requisite quali- 
fications for village worker is that he 
must be a habitual khadi wearer....” I 
would interpret Gandhiji’s statement in the 
light of my experience in India and say that 
what we need is less white shirts and ties, 
when the workers enter villages, and more 
dhotis. I should set up the school on a co- 
operative basis in that the students carry out 
their own day to day living, such as prepara- 
tion of food, scheduling, etc. In India and 
other parts of India, many of the so-called 
social workers have forgotten what it means 
to work “with your hands” and I would 
include manual labour as part of the course 
of study. Gandhiji pointed this out when he 
said, “no labour is too mean for one who 
wants to earn an honest penny. ‘The only 
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thing is the readiness to use the hands and 
feet that God has given us...” 


A school of that kind might bring about 
less frustrations and difficulties than felt by 
our American trained workers. Let me con- 
clude by stating that there is some value in 
training in America, but this value can only 
be appreciated by Indian social workers who 
have much experience, and who are going to 
America to do some comparative studies and 
who are senior people in the field of social 
welfare in India. 


The world has shrunk considerably in our 
contact with Continents. We cannot assimi- 
late other methods, before we have under- 
stood our own local problems, and have tried 
to deal with them using local experience and 
our own existing facilities. It is very nice to go 
on a trip and visit other countries, but what 
we need in India at the moment are workers 
who are trained to go into villages, and the 
cities and to work with the mass of people 
who will need some form of help in their day 
to day life. 
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DELINQUENCY CONTROL AND PROBATION 





V. S. SRIVASTAVA 


Delinquency and crime in the South-East Asia region has increased by leaps and 


bounds. 


It is increasingly felt that the functions of the courts are not confined to sending 


the culprits to jail or gallows but to reforming or curing them. 


The author feels that more emphasis should be placed on human institutions and 


enlightened systems of probation and parole. 


Mr. Srivastava is a Probation Officer, Kanpur, U.P. 


Delinquency and crime are practically 
synonymous terms, but the former, because 
of its seemingly less harsh connotation, is 
generally applied to youthful offenders. The 
seeds of criminal behaviour are sown in the 
neglected soil of childhood. That is why 
juvenile delinquency has correctly been said 
to be the widest gateway to crime. Probation 
tries to check the entry of crime at the gate 
itself. The word ‘probation’ derives from the 
Latin “probatio” and its root meaning is a 
period of proving or trial. John Augustus, 
who first applied the term to conditionally 
released offender placed under his official 
supervision, perhaps took it from Puritan 
theology, where it commonly referred to life 
itself as a period of trial and training to 
qualify the candidate for a happier state after 
death. Probation, thus became the method 
of dealing with the offender before court, in 
which he is released under conditions deter- 
mined by the court, to a probation officer for 
supervision and case work treatment. 

Revenge does not pay and fear of retribu- 
tion has not been able to prevent crime, nor 
has extreme punishment been able to mitigate 
it. We know that when pick-pocketing was 
punishable by hanging, the crowds that 
gathered round the gallows to enjoy the 
spectacle were particularly likely to have their 
pockets picked by operators who, to say the 
least, were not deterred by the exhibition of 


justice. One study comparing the records 
of prisoners in Delaware Country who had 
been whipped, with a group committing simi- 
lar offence but not punished by whipping, 
revealed that whipped prisoners were again 
convicted of crime with a somewhat greater 
frequency than unwhipped prisoners. This 
means that the remedy lies somewhere else 
rather than in punishment. I may illustrate 
here a thought provoking statement made by 
a girl who was undergoing trial in a court for 
stealing and shop-lifting. She blurted out 
to the judge, “you and your officers are here 
to do your duty, and I suppose you are going 
to send me away, but before I go I want to tell 
you one thing; you do not at all understand 
me.” This episode poses a very pertinent 
question; what kind of treatment should be 
given to these criminals. The twentieth cen- 
tury has been busy discussing the science of 
human behaviourism to find out the solution 
and have come to the conclusion that deter- 
rent punishment, instead of preventing, 
stimulates crime. I know of no outstanding 
criminologist who contends that crime can 
be materially reduced by stricter laws and 
heavier penalties, for the simple reason that 
there is no evidence to support the contention. 
What a strange anomaly it is, that society 
should take person, from whom it desired 


better actions, and place him under conditions 
which offer every chance for the creation of 
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worse tendencies. Modern penology has recog- 
nized on all hands that one of the functions 
of the courts, which administer justice, is to 
make an attempt to reform or cure the 
criminals who come up before them instead 
of sending them to gallows. 


A Human Approach.—The idea of proba- 
tion is based on this new aspect of the 
principle of criminal justice and gives 
human and strict scientific approach to re- 
formation and rehabilitation of the offender. 
Chief Justice Earl Warren of the U.S.A. 
says, “years of experience in the field of law 
enforcement have long since led me to the 
conclusion that safety of society cannot be 
assured by putting all our trusts in maximum 
security prisons. We must increasingly place 
more and more emphasis on preventing our 
youth from gravitating towards a life of 
crime and upon salvaging a vast proportion 
of our delinquents through human institu- 
tions and enlightened systems of probation 
and parole.” Probationary treatment has 
now become an accepted measure to deal 
with juvenile delinquency. The method by 
which this correction is brought, has been 
taken from social case work and aims at re- 
adjustment of a man who is out of time with 
the society. But why one is out of tune with 
the society and commits anti-social acts? It 
is evident that an offender presents a deviant 
behaviour, a departure from the accepted 
social norms. A boy who leaves home 
wanders about, mixes with tough urchins of 
the street, helps in removal of goods from the 
railway stores, pilfers scrap iron pieces, 
engages in petty shop-lifting, for instance, 
clearly indicates that something is wrong with 
his home, training, education and outlook. 
He may be deprived of human affections. His 
may be a vicious home, where the father 
returns late in the night and beats his mother 
or he may be deprived of the bare necessities 
of life, which cause frustration leading to 
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delinquency. Again, his house may be in the 
midst of a slum where illicit distillation and 
debauchery go on unhindered. Mental con- 
flicts and resulting repressions are among the 
main causative factors which produce delin- 
quent conduct and a “criminalistic habit of 
mind” begins to be formed. It is at this stage 
that all efforts should be made to arrest and 
curb down the growth of the anti-social trend 
of the subject. It is now well settled that an 
offender is a maladjusted person and that in 
application of punishment the offender should 
be treated as a whole ip the context of all his 
relevant circumstances and not only for the 
particular offence he has been found guilty. 


Our present system of imposing the 
sentence depends on the crime committed 
instead of taking into account the problems 
of the criminal and the cause of crime. It 
would be utterly ridiculous for a physician to 
tell each patient who has the grippe, “go into 
the hospital and stay two weeks.” ‘What 
shall I do if I’m cured earlier?” asked the 
patient. “Stay two weeks anyhow,” reported 
the physician. “Suppose I don’t get well in 
two weeks?” “Out you go just the same.” 


The illustration makes the absurdity of the 
system clear. In probation the period of 
supervision can be diminished or extended. 
A probationer showing early signs of reforma- 
tion can be released earlier and vice versa. 


Probation as New Education.—Probation is 
a non-institutional type of treatment and a 
method which provides a means of re-educa- 
tion and rehabilitation without the necessity 
of breaking up the offender’s normal life and 
removing from the natural surrounding of the 
home. When the offender comes before the 
Probation Officer under supervision after 
release from the court, he studies the offender 
within his environment. The latter comprises 
external surrounding and the personal situa- 
tion. The external surrounding includes eco- 
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nomic and social status, home and neighbour- 
hood, employment and the use of spare 
time. The personal situation is a man’s posi- 
tion among his fellows, in the family, among 
friends and companions, the state of his 
affections, abundant or lacking, his status in 
the eyes of himself and others, superior or 
inferior, his popularity or unpopularity, his 
emotional condition; jealous, indifferent 
or repressed, with or without proper outlets 
and compensations, his sexual growth, less 
developed or over developed. The main source 
of information is the man’s own story and his 
reactions to social worker’s approach, together 
with the impressions the worker gets from 
his home visits and talks with the members 
of the family. In many cases the family or 
the group to which he belongs should be 
studied as a unit. This study should be an 
appraisal of the problems of the probationcr, 
his assets, liabilities, the cause of his delin- 
quencies, his personality, motives and _ atti- 
tudes, Such analysis requires skill in weighing 
and evaluating symptoms and causal factors. 
It is here that professional training comes in 
without which the worker is merely a reporter. 


To deal with the cases of mental disorders 
and deficiencies such as psychosis, neurosis 
and psychopathic personality, the help of the 
psychologist and psychiatrist is taken wherever 
available. The psychiatrists’ function in these 
cases is mainly a diagnostic one. He may 
in addition give advice about the best way to 
develop the delinquent’s limited capacity and 
to promote his positive sides and to help him 
towards social adaptation inspite of his un- 
balanced personality. 


Having made a thorough diagnosis and 
taking into consideration the advice of other 
experts, the probation officer prepares the 


plan and puts it in operation. He tries to ease 
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the family tension, assists his aspirations, 
enlarges his interest, inculcates sense of res- 
ponsibility in him, builds up his self-con- 
fidence, incites him to work, helps him in 
securing employment and teaches him to live 
honestly and industriously. He makes uses 
of all community resources, available to him, 
to reform and rehabilitate him, and finds out 
the ways of driving of and making gentle 
demand on his good qualities, developing 
helpful factors, such as friendly teachers and 
parents. Medical care is often needed. More 
deeply the plan envisions moral and spiritual 
progress. 


A Product of Complications—As an 
offender is a product of many complications 
as mentioned above, time and occasional 
reverses are both to be expected and natural 
and-in the correctional process. It would be 
too much to expect miracles from probation 
work, But as the probation officer approaches 
the offender in the interest of assisting 
him to obtain a status in society which will 
allow him to walk with his head high and 
his back unbent, to serve and to be served, 
chances of his reclamation are promising. 


The U.P. First Offenders’ Probation Act 
was implemented in the State in October, 
1939 in seven districts of Agra, Allahabad, 
Banaras, Bareilly, Kanpur, Lucknow and 
Meerut and upto now it has been extended 
to only 20 districts, the other districts being 
Aligarh, Dehradoon, Farrukhabad, Faizabad, 
Gorakhpur, Ghazipur, Jalaun, Jhansi, Hardoi, 
Moradabad, Muzzaffarnagar, Shahjahanpur, 
and Unnao. The table given below shows 
the progress made by the probation scheme 
towards the rehabilitation of the juvenile 
offenders below 24 years of age released on 
probation under sections 4(1) and 4(2) of 
U.P. First Offenders’ Probation Act. 
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FIRST OFFENDERS’ PROBATION ACT. 








Year No. of pro- No.of pro- No. of pro- Case 
bationers bationers bationers Diminished Terminated load 
at the begin- placed dur- successfully at the end 
ning of the ing the _ rehabilitated of the 
year. year in the year year. 
From Oct. 1939 to June 

June 1940* be 122 145 12 -~ 10 245 
1954** 970 854 729 72 32 991 
1955*** 991 1413 711 59 36 1598 

1956 1598 1342 1103 65 31 1741 

1957 1741 1372 1349 83 36 1645 
1958**** 1645 1592 1343 54 21 1819 
1959***** 1819 2345 1324 62 32 2626 





* 

*“* 
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The Probation Scheme was prevalent 


” 


A study of the above table shows that the 
scheme has been able to rehabilitate about 
1000 probationers every year on an average, 
who would have been a strain on the state 
exchequer, had they been confined to jail, 
with little change in their life towards rehabi- 
litation. The probationer lives in open com- 
munity without the stigma of jail and earns 
for himself and his dependents who might 


in 7 districts. 


17 
18 
20 


otherwise would have become public charges. 
Besides they are tax-payers and producers of 
goods. This scheme has proved economical 
beyond doubt and needs State Governments’ 
immediate attention for implementing the All 
India Act (The Probation of Offenders Act, 
1958) throughout the State. This will go a 
long way in controlling the delinquency in the 
State. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF GANDHIAN SOCIAL WORK 
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Rev. Father Nayak says, in truth Gandhiji deserves on all counts to be called the 
social worker par excellence. The author examines in the following lines four basic principles 
which are the very core of Gandhiji’s mind and on which hinge all his great activities. 


Rev. Father Nayak is on the Faculty of the Sacred Heart College, Shembagunur. 


Introduction —“Social Service may be said 
to have reached its high water mark in recent 
times in the life and example of Gandhiji.” 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur was never more 
correct than when she addressed these words 
to the 1,300 delegates at the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work, held in 
Madras in 1952. In truth Gandhiji deserves 
on all counts to be called the Social Worker 
par excellence of modern India. For already 
in the late 1890’s he had anticipated most of 
the basic principles and characteristics the 
professional Social Workers of our day are 
evolving, and had launched his successful 
social service campaign, striking hammer and 
tongs at the servitude of man, and aiming at 
an ideal socialistic pattern. If at all the 
quintessence of Gandhiji and his life-work can 
be crystallized in a phrase, then must be 
hailed as “Social Worker”; and a worthier 
epitaph is hard to find. 

The mere enumeration of his vast achieve- 
ments will hardly explain the revolution that 
Gandhi worked out. But as with all the great 
revolutionaries who have grappled with cuor- 
mous odds, so also with Gandhiji it was his 
philosophy of life that was the well-spring of 
his work. Hence we must know his philosophy 
if we are to understand his actions. In point 
of fact it is a man’s philosophy that ex- 
plains all that he is; as Chesterton would have 


it, the question is not whether it is one’s 
philosophy that matters, but whether any- 
thing else matters at all.t And speaking about 
Gandhiji it tells for the greatness of the man 
that a marvellous unity runs through all the 
schemes in the Gandhian programme, making 
of it, as J. B. Kripalani said, “a complete 
system of philosophy with its distinct 
ideology”’.? 


In this paper we mean to indicate the same 
by pointing out four cardinal principles which 
are the very core of Gandhiji’s mind, and on 
which hinge all his great activities. These are 
his idea (a) of man’s personality; (b) of his 
dignity; (c) of his rights; and (d) conse- 
quently, of the virtue of justice. In the second 
part we will merely illustrate how these basic 
Gandhian principles found a concrete expres- 
sion in the extensive social service that he 
undertook. ' 


Concept of Human Person.—Though 
Gandhi was not an ex professo philosopher 
indulging in academic treatises on the nature 
of man, we can easily derive his view of man 
from the way he dealt with men or, better, 
from his scattered writings which are, as he 
said “a mirror of my life,”; What emerges 
from them most clearly is that the Mahatma 
would never accept a human being as a mere 
individual as are all subhuman beings. Man 





1G. K. Chesterton, Heretics (London: 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd.), 1928, p. 8. 


2J. B. Kripalani, The Latest Fad (Bombay), 1946, p. 101. 
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for him was a “whole”, a being which 
is an end in itself, a person. For, only that 
one is an end itself which cannot be treated 
as a mere means for others, or in Gandhiji’s 
words, which cannot “become a mere cog in 
the machine”. Man is such a being, and 
hence he has to be “a full blooded, fully deve- 
loped member of society”.* With this con- 
viction Gandhiji set out to lift man from 
his slavery, to emancipate and protect “the 
workers. ...from the crushing competition of 
the power-driven machinery”.® It was to pre- 
serve this inviolable personality of man, which 
is his intrinsic worth, Gandhiji said he would 
stake all, and even allow “the whole country 
to die.”® This conviction—which regarded 
man as an end and not a means—was so evi- 
dent in Gandhiji that Louis Fischer could 
say that “next to God Gandhiji’s supreme 
being was man the individual,”’ or more 
accurately, man the person. 

What is to be noted here is that Gandhiji 
had a solidly rational basis for such a view of 
man. The uniqueness of human personality, 
for Gandhiji, resulted from the “image of 
God” that each man has within himself. 
“God dwells in us” he tells us, and “that 
indeed is the privilege of man and it dis- 
tinguishes him from brute creation”.® In truth 
no philosopher has ever adduced a better 
argument for man’s personality. But it is 
not mere mystical verbiage as one might be 
inclined to take it. What Gandhiji meant by 
the God’s image in us can be gathered from 
the distinction he draws between a person 
and an individual, a man and a brute. “Man”, 
he asserts, “has reason, discrimination and 
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free-will such as it is. The brute has no such 
thing.”® This spiritual principle, he again 
says, this “spirit”, as he called it, pertains to 
the very nature of “the free agent”. And so 
Gandhiji is quite justified rationally to base 
the personality of man on this spiritual prin- 
ciple, the principle of liberty in us, which, by 
the way, is the foundation too, for the philo- 
sopher’s assertion that a human person is an 
end in himself, “a universe unto himself, a 
microcosm in which the great universe can be 
encompassed through knowledge and through 
np ATT than 

Dignity of the Person—From this basic 
view of man follows logically the dignity that 
Gandhiji instinctively attached to the human 
person. If, as Nehru says, the “unhappy dis- 
possessed millions (of India) haunted him”, 
it was because Gandhiji could not bear the 
inhuman violation of the dignity of nian that 
was so evident in India. Gandhiji held that 
a spiritual principle resided in even the 
poorest man, which entitled him to a supra- 
material destiny. And of course in this con- 
viction there could be no place for the 
acknowledgement of even a poor man yield- 
ing himself fully to servitude. So far as man 
was man, Gandhiji refused to make any dis- 
tinction between the high and the low, bet- 
ween a Hindu and a Muslim, “He judged 
individuals” as R. N. Bose has justly said, 
not by what they had but what they were 
not by property but by personality, not by 
outer but inner wealth.” This inner wealth, 
these absolute powers in man, win for him 
his unique dignity. In everything “man is 
the supreme consideration”? for Gandhi. 





8Harijan, January 1, 1939. 
4] bid. 
5Harijan, August 10, 1934. 


®Quoted in Nehru, The Discovery of India (Calcutta: Signet Press), 1946, p. 506. 
TLouis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi (London: Jonathan Cape), 1952, p. 356. 


8Harijan, February 1, 1935. 
®Young India, June 3, 1926. 


10J. Maritain, The Rights of Man (London: Geoffrey Bles: The Centenary Press), 1945, p. 6. 
11R. N. Bose, Gandhian Technique and Tradition (Calcutta: Research Division A.I.1.8.W.), 


1956, p. 43. 


12Selections from Gandhi, ed. N. K. Bose (Ahmedabad: Navjivan Pub. House), 1948, p. 67. 
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That is why he expressed fears about the State 
which though it may remove exploitation, 
might compromise an individual’s dignity. 
So, ultimately it is the “divine”, the “infinite” 
spiritual principle in man that puts his de- 
personalisation out of the question. Man can 
therefore never surrender his dignity, his per- 
sonality. “Surrender has no room in my plan 
of life.” 


Rights of the Person.— Given such notions 
of personality and its dignity it is easy to 
deduce the Gandhian concept of rights. 
Gandhiji always upheld the free nature of man 
and so fought for the rights of the helpess. 
The jump from the liberty of man to his 
rights was instinctive for Gandhiji, but it was 
not illogical on that account. For since, as 
Gandhiji held, freedom begets a moral con- 
science, hence a free agent aware of his 
destiny, is morally bound to the things that 
can fulfil his destiny. But moral obligation 
to a certain course of things obviously 
implies not only a right to follow that course, 
but also the right to the means that are to 
be employed for it. And so the rights of the 
person are a conclusion from his liberty, his 
spiritual destiny, his dignity. On this point 
therefore Gandhiji crossed swords with the 
communists, who, true to their philosophy 
must reject both the dignity and the rights 
of the human person, “I am sorry, but we 
stand at opposite poles,” he told them.’ 
This stand of Gandhiji comes out very pro- 
minently in his life, and it is this that explains 
the radical ideas he propounded, as for 
example, “that workmen should be regarded 
as equals with the share holders”;* that it 
is an “inherent right” of the worker to strike 
when he does not have any other means of 


obtaining a living wage, etc. And it is again 
due to this fundamental respect for man’s 
rights that he defended even the rights of 
capitalists, employers and zamindars against 
unbridled and unlawful demands of the 
employed. 


Justice —From the rights of the person to 
the virtue of justice is but one step. For, 
justice is the virtue practised by a person 
thrown in a society, and can be simply 
described as the acknowledgement of the 
rights of other persons.** The problem of 
justice is the problem of a person living in 
a society. And, as Gandhiji knew,*® the pro- 
blem in fact derives from the paradoxical 
nature of a person well described by 
Maritain: “Within the social whole, the 
parts themselves ask to be treated as wholes 
not as parts.”’’ Gandhiji was right when he 
said that the key to this paradox is the moral 
character of social relations. True, his 
insistence was more on ahimsa, but he always 
put forth the claims of justice. It is a right, 
he said, of every man, to live decently, and 
so he reminded those who were crushing the 
working masses of India that it was gross 
injustice to forget it. “Thieving”, he called 
it, the great inequality among the rich and 
the poor. But his sense of justice was not 
lop-sided. He kept on repeating to the 
workers that he would be no party in their 
strikes, rather he would work for the failure 
of their strikes if they forgot the demands vf 
justice as regards their employers, and put 
forth unjust claims. And so it was that 
Gandhiji maintained not only a high sense of 
the virtue of justice to which he had 
dedicated his life but also a remarkable 
balance in it. 





183Young India, March 17, 1927. 
14Quoted in L. Fischer, of. cit., p. 177. 





15J, Messner, Social Ethics, Natural Law in the Modern World (London: B. Herder Book Co.), 


1957, p. 213. 


16Cf, Quotations from Gandhiji, in Louis Fisher, The Life of Mahatma Gandhiji. op. cit., 


357. 
17J, Maritain, op. cit., p. 22. 
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These four ideas—the person, his dignity, 
his rights, add justice—are the nucleus of the 
mind of Gandhiji, the social worker. They 
formed the very fabric of his thought and 
so were reflected in all he did for the uplift 
of India’s poor. Suppress them and all that 
Gandhiji did appears ridiculous and con- 
tradictory. They alone can explain and 
beautifully synthetize the heroic deeds he 
performed. 


Gandhiji on the Move—Given such a 
mental background not only do the works of 
Gandhiji attain a coherence, but it also shows 
why he had to work for the poor as he did. 
“For me, there is no escape from social 
service, there is no happiness on earth beyond 
or apart from it.”** That was so because his 
convictions clashed with the existing social 
conditions. 


Society will always remain a paradox. 
Being made up not of parts, but of wholes, 
not of individuals, but of persons possessing 
unique dignity and inviolable rights, an ideal 
society can only prevail where each person 
and. the society as such, will voluntarily 
acknowledge each other’s rights and thus 
exercise the virtue of justice. The only 
alternative to an ideal society is either the 
over emphasis of the rights of the person 
which is characterised by the 19th century 
liberalism and capitalism, or the over-stressing 
of the rights of the society which compromises 
the dignity of the human person and thus 
leads to communism. 


The social conditions with which Gandhiji 
found himself unreconciled were of the 
former type. Indian society was no longer 
moving on oiled wheels as in the pre-Indus- 
trial Revolution days. What brought about 
the degeneration of Indian society and the 
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concentration of wealth in a few hands with 
a consequent improverishment of the masses 
was the fact that in addition to various 
internal causes, the country was forced to 
become a market for foreign goods and Indian 
mill products. Gandhiji was compelled to act. 
He took up the challenge and set for himself 
a high consonant with his concept of man. 
“I can only make my happiness dependent 
upon that of the poorest among them, and 
want to live only if they can live’*® “I want 
to wipe every tear in every eye, he announc- 
ed; and the greatness of the man lies in that 
he gave his life for it.” 


Gandhiji spent his life in the service of the 
less fortunate of India’s humanity. But a parti- 
cular stamp was impressed on all his work due 
to his particular mental make up which we 
have indicated, and which was his driving 
force in all he did. This is evident both in 
the ideal he aimed at and in the means he 
employed in his social work. We will sketchily 
point out both these. 


His Ideal.—“To wipe every tear in every 
eye” may well express the immediate result 
of what Gandhiji intended to do. But he was 
more of a radical than that. He aimed at 
such ideal social conditions for India that, 
so to say, there would not remain, any need 
of social service in the future. Thus he looked 
to, and worked for an ideal society, where 
neither “unrestricted individualism” nor 
domineering socialism would find a place; 
where every person’s rights and dignity as 
those too of the society would be respected; 
where there would be though not absolute 
classlessness, at least love and friendship 
between all;?° where due to equality of 
opportunities there would follow, if not equal 
at least equitable distribution of economic 





18Quoted in Mahadeva Prasad, Social Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi (Gorakhpur: Vishwa- 
vidyalaya Prakashan), 1958, p. 23. 

19Harijan, October 27, 1933. 

20Harijan, January 2, 1937. 
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goods;* where, in a word, justice which 
follows from the respect given to human 
personality and rights, would hold full sway. 
To visualise such a lofty ideal, to attempt to 
“strike a mean between individual freedom 
and social restraint,?? to work for a revolu- 
tion of social conditions, is too ambitious a 
target for any social worker except one of 
Gandhiji’s stature even to dream of. But 
ultimately that is the goal every social worker 
aims at, or at any rate has to aim at if 
he is to avoid the alternative of cheap 
philanthropy. For, unless one is animated by 
such a high social philosophy which 
ultimately works far a revolution of the 
social pattern in an attempt to uproot social 
evils from their root causes, one would 
attempt to tackle the problems of the less 
fortunate of mankind only superficially, and 
almost lapse into mainly making donations 
and charities which is of course just the very 
reverse of social service. And on this count 
mainly, rests Gandhiji’s claims to be called the 
greatest of India’s social workers, Ultimately, 
as is evident, all this can only derive from 
the four basic Gandhian ideas we have 
explained earlier. 

His Means.—In social service, Nehru has 
said, “the importance really lies, if I may say 
so, more in the approach than in the thing 
done.”?* Gandhiji had realised it from the 
start, or rather, he had to realise it if he had 
to be consistent with his social philosophy 
and the goal he held in view. This can be 
illustrated in two ways; the way he tackled 
problems at their root, and the way he dealt 
with men when once he actually started 
dealing with the problems. 
21Young India, March 17, 1925. 
22Quoted in L. Fischer, of. cit., p. 357. 
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Remedying Root Causes.—It is one of the 
fundamental tenets of modren social work 
that “it cannot afford to concentrate on the 
amelioration of social evils alone, but must 
consider how to prevent or change the basic 
causes of social problems.”** This point was 
emphasised repeatedly by most of the 
speakers at the Sixth International Con- 
ference of Social Work in 1952, Gandhiji 
instinctively put his finger on injustice as the 
basic cause of India’s misery. “Violence” he 
termed it. “Rural Econocy as I have con- 
ceived it aschews exploitation altogether, 
and exploitation is the essence of violence.”*® 


Rural economy therefore became the 
social pattern Gandhiji chalked out as a 
remedy. A decentralised village economy with 
“minimum of state control” was Gandhiji’s 
dream of a future India. All he aimed at 
was to save the poor Indian workmen from 
the crushing competition of capitalists, and 
when “modernists” looked askance at his 
“villagism” he frankly admitted he had 
found no other solution to fashion “an 
India in which the poorest shall feel that 
it is their country in whose making they have 
an effective voice” ;?® an India where there 
would be “freedom for full expression of 
(one’s) personality”.?” 

Another allied means he used which shows 
the instinctual inclination of the man to get 
hold of the underlying causes of evil, is the 
practice now becoming more and more 
perfected specially in American social work 
centres, that is, the reformation of the whole 
man who benefits by the help of social 
workers. “Social service” for Gandhiji at 


23Nehru’s Message. Social Service and the Standards of Living, Proceedings of the Sixth 
International Conference of Social Work, Madras, 1952, p. 326. 
24Sydney Maslen, “Social Action” in Social Year book, 1947, ed. by R. H. Kurtz, Russell 


Sage Foundation, 1947, p. 473. 
25Harijan, November 4, 1939. 
26Quoted in Nehru, of.cit., p. 433. 
27Harijan, August 4, 1946. 
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least, “must be taken to include every depart- 
ment of life”.*® So not only was he worried 
about the conditions of the workers in the 
factories but he also interested himself in 
their housing their sanitation, their food, 
their health, their moral development, etc. 
And all these were the criteria for him when 
he organised strikes for obtaining a living 
wage. Young India and Harijan constantly 
treated about these topics. He continually 
poured out instructions on religious, moral, 
and other topics to all whom he could reach. 
Life was to him of one piece. “I claim”, he 
declared ““‘that mind or society is not divided 
into water-tight compartments called social, 
political and religious. All act and react 
upon one another.”*® And so the whole man 
and not an isolated aspect of his life became 
the object of his attention. In this light is 
to be viewed the enormous plan of basic 
education which he designed for his millions. 
“True education is that which draws out 
and stimulates the spiritual, intellectual and 
physical faculties of the children”.*° And on 
this definition was built up his basic education 
theory which aimed at “liberation and 
freedom from all manner of servitude”** for 
his countrymen. An integrated personality 
was that which he wanted, and in coordinat- 
ing all his efforts in that direction he became 
India’s first “progressive” social worker. 
Approach to Men.—We have pointed to 
the influence of Gandhian basic ideas in the 
goal he visualised and the means he erhployed 
in his service of the less fortunate humanity. 
There yet remains to indicate one last aspect 
of his approach which more clearly indicates 
the same truth. That is the approach which 
logically follows from the peculiar Gandhian 
concept of a person and his dignity. That 
approach revolves round one of the most 
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28Quoted i in M. Prasad, op. “/ 
29Young India, September 3 * 
30Harijan, September 11, 193 
81Harijan, March 10, 1946. 
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basic principles of social work which is being 
evolved more and more in modern times—the 
principle of self-determination or self-help. 
Mlle. A. Vicat one of the important delegates 
at the 1952 International Conference pointed 
to the principle when he said, ‘Social 
Workers are at the service of human beings, 
in order to help them to self-realisation and 
development”.*? Mr. Chester Bowles too, the 
then U.S.A. Ambassador to India stressed the 
same point over and over again when he 
addressed the delegates. And he was by no 
means the only one. _ This idea of self-help 
is of comparatively recent evolution but is 
becoming increasingly important in the train- 
ing of professional social workers. For 
instance, in the December 1959 issue of 
The Indian Journal of Social Work the same 
idea is applied in the concrete when Sri 
Srivastava speaks of the characteristics of a 
social worker in community projects, But 
Gandhiji had preached and practised the 
principle long before much research was 
done along that line. 

For Gandhiji however that was only a 
necessary conclusion from his love for human 
personality. He conceived man as an end in 
himself, and so he knew that even in the 
lowest untouchable there lay hidden an 
absolute spiritual element caged in his 
“muddy vesture of clay”. Therefore for him 
there was no fundamental difference between 
a scavenger and a rich man. 

From this Gandhiji drew far reaching 
principles. If man is a person and not merely 
an individual no one is justified in taking for 
granted, or getting accustomed to the fact 
that one man should be less fortunate in 
society than others, no, not even the poor 
man himself is justified in aquiescing in his 
eae So Gendaiy tramped village after eenedl 
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and taught them that “it is the grossest of 
superstitions for the working-man to believe 
that he is helpless.** He practised and taught 
others that “the way to make the kisans 
happy and prosperous is to educate them to 
know the reason of their present condition 
and how to mend it”.** He believed in the 
infinite capacity of man’s soul, And he 
worked on this belief. The result of course 
was a revolution. Nehru speaks how Gandhiji 
“did succeed amazingly in giving backbone 
and character to the Indian people”’.*° In 
whatever he did Gandhiji banked on the 
intrinsic worth and power of every man; and 
this was what G. K. Gokhale called Gandhiji’s 
“marvellous power to turn ordinary men 
around him into heroes”, And that was also 
the secret Gandhiji utilised to fashion leaders 
out of ordinary mortals. Maulana Azad in 
his autobiography says that Rajendra Prasad 
and Vallabhai Patel were, among others, 
entirely the creations of Gandhiji. And Dr. 
Prasad the Champaran hero, himself tells us 





33Harijan, July 3, 1937. 
84Harijan, April 23, 1938. 


the secret of it: Gandhiji... taught us a 


lesson in self-reliance’. 


That was the genius of the Mahatma who 
revolutionised the stagnant Indian society by 
awakening the best of all that lay hidden in 
man’s innermost being in which to the last 
he proclaimed his uncompromising belief. 


Conclusion—We have just sketched out 
the four fundamental principles of Gandhiji’s 
life-work, and as an application have 
illustrated how they found an expression in 
the high goal he set for himself, and in his 
particular approach to social service which 
lay the axe at the root of all social ills, and 
which most of all was evident in the attitude 
he displayed when he had to work with men. 
It is to the eternal glory of Gandhiji that he 
demonstrated to the world what can be 
effected in the field of social service when one 
subscribes to the only true philosophy which 
renders man his full dignity consequent upon 
his personality. 





35Nehru, An Autobiography (London: John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd), 1953, p. 76. 
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A COMPARISON OF JOB INCENTIVES OF ENGINEERS AND TRADE 
UNIONISTS AND THEIR PERCEPTION OF WORKERS’ JOB INCENTIVES 





Ruea S. Das 





The author says that studies of job incentives are relevant to industry because non- 
economic as well as economic incentives affect industrial harmony and production. He 
believes that a quantitative approach is advantageous. 


Mr. Das is on the Faculty of the Indian Statistic Institute, Calcutta. 


The term ‘job incentives’ conveniently 
groups together the different aspects of work 
motivating individuals to choose different jobs 
and to perform them with varying degrees of 
satisfaction and efficiency. In short, they are 
“what the worker wants.”* In a study of 
American production workers, “a steady job” 
and “working on the job you prefer” 
were found, to receive the highest number of 
first choices from a list of job incentives.’ 
Comparing the job incentives of union and 
non-union workers in an Indian engineering 
factory, Ganguli reported that the former 
group gave first rank to adequate earning, 
while the latter group placed job security in 
first place.* Differences in incentives accord- 
ing to level of responsibility and income have 
reported for superiors in an Indian Gov- 
ernment engineering factory. Studies of 
job incentives are relevant for industry 
because non-economic as well as economic 
incentives affect industrial harmony and 
production. 

For the purpose of studying the job incen- 
tives of workers, employers, and other groups 
within industry, a quantitative approach has 
several advantages. It permits ordering of 
incentives in terms of importance, comparison 


of individuals and groups, and assessment of 
the reliability and validity of the measure- 
ment. Check list, rating and ranking methods 
are among the quantitative methods 
which have been widely used in job incentive 
studies. The check list is perhaps the simplest 
method to apply, as the subject is required 
only to select one or more of the items listed. 
It provides information only in the form 
of frequencies, which limit the subsequent 
analysis and interpretation of the data. Rank- 
ing methods provide information on the 
relative importance of different job incentives. 
As the intervals between ranks are not 
necessarily equal, techniques of analysis are 
limited. Caution in interpreting ranked data 
is also necessary because an order which may 
not exist has been imposed on the data by 
the method of data collection. Rating methods 
ordering of incentives and also allow more 
freedom in choosing methods of statistical 
analysis. Consideration of these factors indi- 
cates that selection of a data collection 
method must be made not only in terms of 
the subject’s task in indicating his job incen- 
tives, but also the purpose of the study and 
the statistical methods necessary for its 
realization. 





1R. Stagner, Psychology of Industrial Conflict (New York: John Wiley), 
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1956, p. 121. 
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J: Soc. Work, 1954, 15, 30-40. 
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Review of the literature on job incentives 
shows that, in the majority of studies, data 
have been collected for either one or two 
groups of subjects. In the former case, the 
data are usually analysed to determine the 
relative importance of different incentives, 
while in the latter case, the incentives of the 
two groups are compared. To compare the 
job incentives of two groups of subjects, rank 
order correlations are frequently computed 
between the summary data for the two groups. 
For studies in which comparisons between two 
or more sets of data per subject as well 
between two or more groups of subjects are 
required, different types of analysis may be 
appropriate. The present paper reports an 
application of the D? technique of Cronbach 
and Gleser® to a comparative study of job 
incentives. The purpose of the study was to 
compare industrial engineers and trade 
unionists in terms of the relative differences 
between their own job incentives and their 
perceptions of the job incentives of the ave- 
rage factory worker. 


Data Collection—A list of 21 job incen- 
tives reported in productivity and morale 
studies in India and abroad®”® was prepared. 
Each incentive was to be rated on a scale 
from 0 to 4 in order of increasing importance. 
The list of incentives is presented in Table 1. 
The list was presented to the subjects along 
with a separate answer sheet. They were 
instructed to rate each item on the list accord- 
ing to its importance to the average 
worker in a large factory. After the rating 
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was complete, the lists and answer sheets were 
collected and another list and answer sheet 
were distributed. The second list contained 
the same job incentive as the first list, but the 
subjects were instructed to rate each item in 
terms of its importance to them, i.e., impor- 
tance to the subject actually rating the items 
on the list. This procedure was adopted for 
collection of data from one sample of 86 
industrial engineers and from two samples of 
trade unionists, consisting of 26 and 18 
subjects. 


Results—The squared difference was 
obtained by subtracting the self-rating frora 
the rating for the average factory worker, and 
squaring the result, for each of 21 items (i.e., 
job incentives) for each subject separately. 
A total difference score, D*?, was computed 
for each subject by adding the squared differ- 
ences for his ratings of the 21 pairs of items. 


For the sample of 86 industrial engineers, 
item difference—difference score correlations 
were computed for each item. The results, 
given in Table 1, show that the item differ- 
ences are significantly correlated with the 
total difference score for 20 out of 21 items. 
These correlations may be interpreted as 
indices of internal consistency. An indication 
of item validity was obtained by computing 
the mean item differences for the three groups 
of subjects. The mean values, reported in 
Table 1, show that, for 17 out of 21 items, the 
differences are greater for the engineers than 
they are for the trade unionists. 





5L. J. Cronbach, and G. C. Gleser, “Assessing Similarity between Profiles.” Psychol, Bul. 1953, 

50, 456-473. 
6Ganguli, “An Enquiry into Incentives...” op. cit. 
TGanguli, A Study of Supervision... 
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TABLE 1 
JOB INCENTIVE ITEM DIFFERENCE AND DIFFERENCE SCORE CORRELATIONS AND 
MEAN ITEM DIFFERENCES OF ENGINEERS AND TRADE UNIONISTS 

















Item Diffe- Mzan Item DIFFERENCE 
No. Item rence and 
Difference Engineers Unionists 
Score Corre- 

lation I II 
1. Satisfactory working conditions *33** *21 -23 °22 
2. Amenities at work - + 29** 31 +23 *22 
3. Satisfactory leave regulations “17 +34 *19 “17 
4. Fair scale of pay °52** -29 -39 “17 
5. Pension benefits ose *33** 66 °27 22 
6. Opportunity for promotion ... +45** *53 +15 61 
7. Security in the job ose -54** 97 +39 +39 
8. Interesting work +54** 1-83 31 1-06 
9. Being able to understand work -43%* 1-08 *89 +33 
10. Work and ability appreciated -34** 74 54 33 
11. Being able to present grievances -41** 63 54 44 
12. Not too many rules and regulations ... *67** -80 69 61 
13. Full use of abilities and experience + 56** 1-33 +35 33 
14. Feeling of accomplishment -50** 1-29 -69 67 
15. Promotion based on merit not seniority -65** 1-17 1-31 +33 
16. Cooperative co-workers ee -34%* -79 73 +22 
17. Relatives employed in the same factory -48** 1-29 °77 *72 
18. Other workers belonging to same caste -57** +50 +42 -28 
19. Other workers having same mother tongue +45** 98 46 -89 
20. Absence of workers of opposite sex .. * © 35%* 64 *15 +44 
21. Organization or union for the workers 65** 1-72 +46 06 

Number of subjects 86 86 26 18 
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To compare industrial engineers and trade 
unionists, measures of central tendency and 
variability of the difference scores were com- 
puted for each group of subjects. The means 
and medians, presented in Table 2, show that 
the difference scores of the engineers are 
greater than those of the trade unionists, and 
for all three samples, the distribution of 
difference scores is positively skewed. To 


TABLE 2 


compare the samples statistically, the median 
test was employed.® The difference scores 
of the industrial engineers were found to 
differ significantly from those of the first 
sample of trade unionists (y?=7.874,P < .0 
and also from those of the second sample 
(x?=10.843, P < .01). The two samples of 
trade unionists did not differ significantly 
from each other (xy? = 0.209). 


. 


CENTRAL TENDENCY, VARIABILITY AND RELIABILITY OF JOB INCENTIVE DIFFERENCE 
SCORES OF ENGINEERS AND TRADE UNIONISTS 














Statistic Engineers UNIONISTS 
Bs II 
Mean 18-10 10-15 9-05 
Median 13-50 7-50 6-50 
Standard Deviation ; 17-87 7°76 7°36 
Semi-interquartile Range , * 22-08 3°50 7:75 
Corrected odd-even reliability estimate *81 *74 +72 
Lower-bound reliability estimate °77 73 -52 
Number of Subjects 86 26 18 





9H. Walker, and J. Lev, Statistical Inference (New York: Henry Holt), 1953. 
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The reliability of the difference scores was 
estimated by applying the Superman-Brown 
correction to the correlation between the odd 
and even difference scores, and also by com- 
puting Guttman’s lower-bound reliability 
estimate.*° The reliability estimates are given 
in Table 2 for the three samples of subjects. 
As all of the estimates except one are above 
.70, the difference scores may be interpreted 
as having a satisfactory degree of reliability. 


Discussion.—It would be expected that the 
similarity of background of workers and trade 
unionists, coupled with the interest of the 
trade unionist in the workers’ welfare, would 
lead to a real and perceived similarity of job 
incentives. Differences between workers and 
industrial engineers in terms of work orienta- 
tion, personal aspirations and educational 
and economic background should _ be 
reflected in differences in job incentives. 
These expected differences between their own 
job incentives and those perceived to be 
important for workers have been confirmed 
statistically in the present study. These find- 
ings suggest that, without special training, 
engineers may not always be the most suitable 
persons for planning welfare benefits, parti- 
cipating in personnel selections, or for the type 
of production planning which is highly 
dependent upon the cooperation of the 
workers. 


Ruea S. Das 


A data collection plan concerned with 
differences between two sets of data as well 
as differences between groups of subjects 
has been reported in the present paper. 
Differences between sets of ratings may be of 
interest in a variety of situations, including 
industrial supervision, union—management 
relations, and community development. For 
practical application of this approach, the first 
step would be to prepare a validated set of 
items which provide a profile appropriate for 
the situation under investigation. The second 
step would be the actual use of the profile. A 
profile of the type described in this paper 
could be used as a pre-employment screening 
device in selection of personnel for welfare 
work, community development, factory super- 
vision, and other kinds of work in which 
understanding and harmonious human rela- 
tionships are essential. 


Summary.—Industrial engineers and trade 
unionists were asked to rate 21 job incentives 
in terms of their importance to the average 
worker and to themselves. The sum of the 
squared differences between the two sets of 
ratings was computed for each subject. The 
differences scores of the engineers were signi- 
ficantly greater than those of the trade 
unionists. The results have been interpreted 
in terms of the relative similarity of engineers 
and trade unionists to factory workers. 


10H. Gullikesen, Theory of Mental Tests (New York: John Wiley), 1950. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC STUDY OF UNDERGRADUATE GIRL STUDENTS 





Mrs. MALKA VERMA 





With a view to studying the socio-economic background of the undergraduate girl 
students, a questionnaire had been served to 80 girls who had offered Sociology as one of their 
optional subjects and were to appear for the B.A. degree examination of the Agra University 
in April 1960. 

Out of 80 girls, few girls were married and 76 girls were unmarried. The married girls 
were excluded. 

The average age of the girls varied between 18 to 20; although some of them were of 
21 to 22 years old. 

The questionnaire technique was adopted to analyse the matters pertaining to (a) their 
socio-economic background from which they came; (b) their attitude towards education; 
(c) their future plans; (d) their interests and hobbies, and (e) the nature of utility of the 
free periods in the college and leisure hours at home when availed and spent by them. Few 





facts have been given by way of observation also, 
The details of some generalized and few special features that came to the lime light 
in the course of this illuminating study are given in this paper. 


The girls came from different strata. The 
following table shows the different income 
groups to which these girls belonged. 


TABLE 1 
DIFFERENT INCOME GROUPS OF THE GIRLS 





Income group Number’ Percentage 





(income in Rs.) of girls 
A Below 200 eae 8 10°5 
B 201—500 one 31 40-8 
C 501—900 _ 18 23-7 
D 901 and above eee 19 25-0 
76 100-0 





Attitude of Parents—The parents of 31 girls 
who represented the income group 201-500 
were anxious to give education to their 
daughters, so that they could earn their living 
or be helpful to their families. The least 
number of girls came from the income group 
200 and below, for their parents probably 
could not afford to spend much for the higher 
education of their daughters. The proportion 
of girls coming from the income group 501- 
900 and 901 and above is more or less the 
same. Parents send their daughters to college 


for some reasons. First they afford to spend 
their’ income on the education of their 
daughters; secondly, it adds to their social 
prestige and thirdly, they send their daughters 
to college in order that they could spend their 
time at college which is considered by them as 
a safe place for their growing daughters. 

Girls came from different occupational 
groups. This can be seen from Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF GIRLS 





Occupational group Number Percentage 








of girls 
Service 79 33 43-2° 
Business ae 22 29-0 
Professions* ene 12 16-0 
Retired aes 8 10-5 
Landlords ack 1 1-3 
Total aa 76 100-0 





The highest number of girls came from the 
service class and the least number of girls 
came from the professional and retired classes. 

Educational Background. — Educational 
background of the girls’ families was also 
studied. 
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TABLE 3 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF GIRLS’ FAMILIES 














Income group No. of No. of No. of Total Percentage 
(income in Rs.) adults matriculates graduates 

Below 200 ae 41 20 13 33 80 

201 — 500 170 66 76 142 83 

501 — 900 135 41 76 117 87 

901 and above =e 95 31 53 84 88 





Table 3 reveals that all the girls came from 
the educated families for the percentage of 
education is more or less the same in different 
income groups. 

These girls coming from different income 
groups have their own set of values. All of 
them do not take studies seriously. Most of 
them go in college to pass their time. 

The following table shows how girls utilised 
their free periods in college hours. 





TABLE 4 
Use of free periods Number Percentage 
of girls 
Use of library bee 44 58 
Talking (idle talks) 70 92 
Eating oe 28 37 
Playing outdoor games __... 25 33 





The above figures show that very few girls, 
only 44, make use of the library which reflects 
upon their reading habit which is not 
inculcated in them. They think that attend- 
ance of the lectures is more than sufficient for 
their knowledge. Idle talking is a good pass- 
time for the girls, as can be seen that, 92 
percent of the girls like to spend their time in 
idle talks during their free periods. 

1. They talk about the teachers, their 
dress and the lesson they taught the previous 
day or during the morning. They also talk 
about the teacher’s personal life if they come 
to know about it. 

2. They talk about the recent motion 
pictures, their favourite actors and actresses 
and cinema songs. 


3. They relate family stories, 

4. They discuss personal problems. 

5. They indulge in criticism of other girls. 

The interests of these girls and the values 
of adolescent culture were studied. To have 
an idea of their individual interests and acti- 
vities, each girl was asked: ‘What is your 
favourite way of spending your leisure time 
at home?’ The replies received are tabulated 
as below: — 


TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
FAVOURITE LEISURE-TIME-ACTIVITIES 


MENTIONED BY GIRLS 





Favourite leisure time 


Number Percentage 





activity of girls 
1. Outdoor sports 40 52 
2. Reading ee 57 75 
3. Listening to radio... 38 50 
4. Movies eae 30 40 
5. Indoor group activity. . 18 23 
6. Music — vocal and 
Instrumental ee 38 50 
7. Drawing and painting . 31 40 
8. Sewing, knitting, 
embroidery eas 29 38 
9. Cooking wee 15 30 
10. Gardening eee 3 4 
ll. Idle talking ove 60 79 
12. Playing with children. . 46 60 





*Percentage totals do not add to totals they 
rounded. 


Attitude of Girls Towards Higher Educa- 
tion.—To find out the attitude of the girls 
towards higher education, the question was 
asked: “Do you intend pursuing further 
studies?” 
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Table 6 gives a clear picture of the num- 
ber of girls intending to pursue further 
studies. 











TABLE 6 
Number Percentage 
of girls 
Intending to pursue further 
studies bes 70 92 
No intention vee 3 4 
Not decided 3 4 
Total ... 76 100 





The above figures show that inspite of the 
fact that the girls came from different income 
groups, 70 girls were keen on pursuing further 
studies. Again out of these 70 girls only 55 
had made up their minds about the subject 
in which they would specialise. 











TABLE 7 
Number Percentage 
of girls 
Decided about the subject .. 55 78°6 
Undecided about the subject. 15 21-4 
Total ... 70 100-0 





Table 8 shows the interest of the girls in 
different subjects which they planned to 
pursue for further studies. 











TABLE 8 
Subject Number Percentage 
of girls 

1. Sociology vibe 26 47-3 
2. Psychology ave 14 25-5 
3. Drawing and painting ... 5 9-0 
4. Political science Pe 3 5-4 
5. English Literature 2 3-6 
6. Geography 2 3°6 
7. History 2 3-6 
8. Hindi 1 2-0 

55 100-0 





Forty girls out of 55 were interested in 
taking up Sociology and Psychology for 
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further studies. They found these two sub- 
jects not only interesting but also helpful in 
living a better life. 


Fifteen girls who were undecided about the 
subject they would take up gave the follow- 
ing reasons for their indecision. (1) they 
were not sure whether they would get through 
their examination; (2) their father or 
brothers would decide; (3) they would take 
up the subject in which they get the highest 
marks; and (4) they have not yet made up 
their mind. 


Attitude of the Girls Towards Educa- 
tion—Most of the girls were not only 
interested in taking up further studies, but 
were also keen on becoming economically 
independent after the completion of their 
higher studies. To know this a question was 
put in the form “Would you like to become 
economically independent after you complete 
your studies?” 














TABLE 9 
Would you like to become Number Percentage 
economically independent of girls 
Yes eve 64 84-2 
No 12 15-8 
TOW. . ise 76 100-0 





Sixty-four girls out of 76, were keen on 
taking up a career. Interviews with these 64 
girls revealed that some of them were 
interested in marriage but until marriage 
they had planned to enter the occupational 
world only as a short adventure between 
college and marriage. Some of them were 
keen on supplementing the meagre income of 
their parents. Very few of them wanted to 
take up a job for the sake of ‘status’ or 
‘security’. They were not keen on using 
special abilities and aptitudes. 


This study brings to the fore one of the 
serious problems facing our educational 
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system. It is really a misfortune that some 
deserving students are denied the oppor- 
tunities of higher education, because the cost 
of education is prohibitive and the worst 
sufferers are the female sex. The favoured ones 
use higher education as an adornment and 
those who need it and whose services would 
add to the wealth of the country have no 
chance of acquiring it. Unless higher educa- 
tion is made less expensive, this will not be 
possible. Hence the traditional system finds 
favour with the large majority of well-to-do 
people. 

Looking to the attitude of the girls towards 
higher studies which is very encouraging, they 
are keen on coming forward in the field of 
higher education. They are also keen on 
taking up a career after the completion of their 
studies. Why they would take up a career is 
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a different question, the mere fact that they 
want to come out in the occupational world 
throws light on the attitude towards ‘taking 
up a career’, and for that they should be 
encouraged and it is the responsibility of the 
teachers to guide them. 


One more factor was observed during the 
study that very few girls made use of the 
library during their free periods. It may be 
attributed to lack of proper and congenial 
surroundings and comfortable seating arrange- 
ments. Moreover the habit of reading books 
other than text books should be inculcated 
by teachers. 


It seems that modern education has created 
a distaste among girls for domestic work. Very 
few girls were interested in cooking, sewing, 
knitting or embroidery. 
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THE ATTITUDES OF THE REFUGEES: A PILOT STUDY 





ARUN KuMaAR SiIrRKAR 





Introduction.—With the partition of India on August 15, 1947, more than half of the 
area of Bengal was truncated off the original state to form a new state, East Pakistan, under 
a separate government. Since then an unending trail of grief-stricken, panicky human beings 
have been continuing to cross the border of East Pakistan to reach West Bengal. They are the 
refugees. In the beginning their numbers were not much; the rehabilitation did not seem to be 
a serious problem. In some quarters it was felt that this was a temporary migration and that 
the refugees would go back to their home land after a few days. This did not prove true. 


All these years they are pouring in, sometimes like an avalanche. Compelled by circum- 
stances they left their homes and faced an uncertain future and created a major problem for 
the new government of West Bengal. With meagre resources the state government fought hard 
to cope with the situation. Later, the Central Government rendered all necessary help but 
the problem was not wholly solved. Some schemes were implemented more or less successfully. 





Dandakaranya scheme was chalked out to rehabilitate a vast number of refugees. 


Inspite of the governments’ help in these 
years there came a constant opposition from 
the majority of the refugees against almost 
all plans and programmes of the government. 
A state of tension prevailed in the state 
province and created almost a_ baffling 
problem for all. An analysis of the problem 
revealed that the economic insecurity played 
an important role in their plight, but that 
was not the only factor responsible for the 
tension. One is led to the conviction that mere 
economic solutions of the problems of the 
refugees may not always lead to a permanent 
settlement of the refugees. Along with eco- 
nomic problems one must consider the mental 
aspect of the refugees. With severe frustra- 
tions and hardships of existence their attitudes 
have been changed to a great extent. To 
understand their attitudes is to understand 
their minds which would definitely be an 
important contribution to any planning for 
their betterment. 

Considering this point in question, the pre- 
sent work was planned to have an idea and 
measure the attitudes of the refugees. The 
results of the study, it may be expected, would 
help in the task of smooth rehabilitation. 


Method.—Of all methods of measurement 
of attitudes, the most prominent, the most 
widely used and the most carefully designed 
and tested is the attitude scale. In essence, 
the method of scaling requires that the indi- 
vidual reacts verbally with expressions of 
approval or disapproval, agreement or dis- 
agreement to a set of carefully standardized 
items on propositions. 

Various types of scales were devised and 
used by different psychologists to measure the 
attitudes towards a number of things. Among 
these most commonly used scales are 
Thurstone’s and Likert’s. The relative merits 
of Thurstone’s and Likert’s methods of scale 
construction have been discussed in detail by 
many workers in this field.”* While. the 
advantage of using one scale over the other 
is still a disputed fact, the researches on both 
the types of scales continue to flourish to a 
great extent. Here, Likert’s methods of scale 
construction has been followed.® 

To get a first hand knowledge about the 
conditions of the refugees from East Pakistan 
and to make acquaintance with their attitudes 
a general opinion survey was conducted. 
Accordingly, refugees were interviewed 





1p, ). Krech and R. S. Crutchfield, Theory and a, A Social Psychology, 1948, pp. 218-19. 
2L. W. Ferguson, Personality Measurement, 1952, p. 


3R. Likert, “A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes,” 


Arch. Psychol., 1932, No. 140. 
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separately and were asked to express their 
views on different aspects of their difficulties 
in rehabilitation. This interview continued 
uninterrupted for one to two hours in each 
case and the whole proceedings were noted. 
This had been used as one of the resources in 
constructing the items of different scales. 
Other than this, the daily newspaper reports 
of different activities and statements of the 
refugees helped immensely to that purpose. 
On critical examination of these, it was 
revealed that in finding out a way to smooth 
the rehabilitation work it was essential to 
know the attitudes of the refugees towards 
five different aspects, namely, Islamic religion, 
India government, Pakistan government, in- 
habitants of West Bengal and themselves. 


The questions were framed according to the 
rules provided for it and especially the direc- 
tive laid by Likert was kept in view. The 
experienced colleagues of the author were 
invited for suggestion in framing the questions 
and relevant modifications were made. As the 
task of putting right and accurate questions 
in the scale was important matter in this case, 
the questions were repeatedly read by many 
psychologists and were asked to forward their 
comments. Finally, seven items for each 
scale of Islamic religion and India Gov- 
ernment, five items for Pakistan Govern- 
ment, eight items for the inhabitants 
of West Bengal and eleven items for 
the scale meant for measuring attitudes 
towards themselves, were selected to measure 
the attitudes towards all these five aspects. 

An information schedule was prepared with 
necessary queries in it. It was revised with 
much care. 

As the information of this kind of researches 
was not available five open-end questions, one 
for each scale, were included in order to use 
the results to find out the validity of the scales. 

Sampling.—As this pilot study was consider- 
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ed more or less true indicator of the 
success of the final programme, the question 
of sampling was of much importance. 

Here according to the suitability, the 
method of stratified sampling was used.* The 
population was divided into two homogeneous 
groups or strata based on socio-economic 
status, (the refugees resided in camps 
sponsored by the Government, who were to 
depend on the monthly doles and the refugees 
who were comparatively better off could build 
their houses with partial financial help of the 
Government and got spme occupation, etc.) 
In short, inmates of camps formed one group 
and the residents of colonies composed the 
other. There was difference between these 
groups in standard of education also. 

Next, a simple random sampling from each 
of these segments or strata was done. From 
the list of serial names obtained, every tenth 
name was selected as a subject in one camp, 
where they numbered about 350. In the case 
of another colony a similar procedure was 
followed. For this pilot study out of 65 data 
60 collected for the final treatment. 





TABLE 1 
Scales Median values of the 
Pe Re 
Ist ‘ne 23°8 
2nd nee 22-2 
3rd 11-1 
4th 26-5 
5th 42°5 





On the basis of median values of scores of 
different scales, the percentage of favourable- 
ness and unfavourableness has been calculated. 








TABLE 2 

Scales Favourable Unfavour- 
in able in 

percentage percentage 
Ist ~« |«=oe 61-4 
2nd vas 45-0 55-0 
3rd 42-4 57-0 
4th 48-3 51°7 
5th 56-8 43-2 





4D. W, Paden and E. F. Lindquist, Statistics for Economics and Business, 1956, pp. 136-38. 
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TABLE 3 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND ATTITUDE SCORES 

Edu. level Ist Scale 2nd Scale 3rd Scale 4th Scale 5th Scale 
M. Diff. M. Diff. M. Diff. M. Diff. M. Diff. 

I .. 20°8 = Sig. 22-5 = not 9-5 Sig. 26-1 = not 36-1 = Sig. 
II .. 23°8 at -05 24-1 Sig. 12-3 at-05 26-3 Sig. 45-4 at-0Ol 
level level level 

II . 23-8 not 24-1 not 12-3 not 26-3 not 45-4 not 

III . 25:6 Sig. 24-7 +=Sig. 12:4 Sig. 27-6 Sig. 43 Sig. 
I . 20°8 Sig. at 22-5 not 9°5 Sig. at 26-1 not 36:1 Sig. at 

III . 25-6 *02 24-7 Sig. 12-4 *02 27-6 Sig. 43 “01 
level level level 








Interpretation of the Result.—After tabu- 
lating the scores the median value of each 
scale had been calculated. In Table 2, the 
percentage of favourableness and unfavour- 
ableness of the attitudes of the refugees had 
been found out. In the first scale, the attitude 
towards Islamic religion was unfavourable, the 
percentage being 61.4. It was evident from 
the table that the percentage of unfavourable- 
ness in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th scales was greater 
than the percentage of unfavourableness. The 
attitudes of the majority of the refugees 
towards Islamic religion, India Government, 
Pakistan Government and the inhabitants of 
West Bengal were not favourable. In the case 
of the 5th scale, attitude towards themselves 
was favourable. In all the scales the 
difference between the percentage of favour- 
ableness and unfavourableness varied widely. 


Whether different educational levels of the 
refugees made any difference in the attitude 
scores that had been calculated and the results 
were placed in Table 3. The total number 
of refugees was classified under the categories, 





just literate(I), under matriculate(II), and 
matriculate and above(III). In the first 
scale, the difference between the means of 
categories I and II, and I and III was signi- 
ficant, while the difference between the means 
of categories II and III was not significant. 
In the second scale, in no case the difference 
between means was significant, hence the 
refugees of various educational levels were 
unanimous in their attitudes towards India 
Government. In the 3rd scale the only signi- 
ficant difference occurred between the. cate- 
gories I and II. The results in the 4th scale 
indicated no significant difference presertt 
between the means of categories towards the 
inhabitants of West Bengal were alike. In 
the case of the 5th scale, which may be called 
more or less self-rating type, the difference 
between the means of categories I and II, I 
and III was highly significant. It was evident 
from the table that the educated refugees were 
more self-confident than the uneducated 
refugees. 


Internal-consistency reliability—The inter- 
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nal-consistency reliability’ of each scale had between each item score and the total score. 








been found out by calculating correlations 


The result is given below. 





lst scale 2nd scale 3rd scale 4th scale 5th seal 

*47 “59 *73 +73 -40 
-50 - 56 “58 -68 +42 
-59 -5l -60 *89 +28 
-64 +52 +75 89 *62 
*72 -58 -60 “77 +43 
-54 *65 -69 +65 
-53 -69 -72 -58 
“88 -60 

-69 

-69 

+64 





The suitability of each item to be included 
in the final scale was dependent on the 
amount of correlations present between that 
item and the total score. Accordingly, the item 
which did not hold good correlations with 
the total score must be omitted from the scale. 
Higher the correlation higher will be the 
chance of retaining the item in the final scale. 
Here in a very few cases the correlations were 
much higher. But considering the paucity of 
data, it would be better to omit only those 
items which correlate negligibly with the total 
score. 


Validity of the Scales.—It is very difficult 
to determine the validity of any attitude scale 
perfectly owing to lack of suitable criteria and 
especially, the difficulty assumes greater when 
no parallel test of any contemporary research 
is available in the field. In this case, there 
are no large scale researches in India céncern- 
ing the refugees available, the materials of 
which can be kept as a criterion in deter- 
mining the validity of the scales. 


So there was no alternative but to follow 
a method which was inherently weaker in 
comparison with other methods, The present 
method required to put in the same question- 
naire, certain open-end direct questions to be 
answered by the subjects. Here, five open- 





~ 8W. J. Goode and P. K. Hatt. Methods in Social Research, 1952, pp. 271-76. 


end direct questions were kept, one for each 
scale, in order to get their frank attitudes 
towards Islamic religion, India Government, 
Pakistan Government, inhabitants of West 
Bengal and towards themselves. The answers 
of these questions were classified into two 
groups, favourable and unfavourable. Then, 
the biserial correlations were calculated bet- 
ween their response in each question and the 
total score of each scale. The validity of the 
scales could be determined after considering 
the amount of correlations are given below. 
SCALES correlations (biserial) between 
the responses to the open-end questions 
and the total scores in the scale. 


lst scale on *42 
2nd scale ie *43 
3rd scale = “53 
4th scale a +46 
5th scale ‘i *58 





In no case the amount of correlation can 
indicate the good validity of the scale. Here 
the factors responsible for the drawback in 
getting better amount of correlation might be 
lack of a truly representative sample and 
poor criterion. To achieve much better 
result the nature of criterion should be 
improved, which is, in the present case, not 
possible. 
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Apart from this, during construction of the 
scales, the items were gone through by some 
experts. The validity of each item was 
increased to a considerable extent.® 


CONCLUSION 


The main purpose of this pilot study is to 
find out the effectivity of the items and the 
scales in measuring the attitudes of the 
refugees. Accordingly, the aim is to pick up 
only the most valid and reliable items to be 
put in the final questionnaire and to discard 
the unreliable ones. 


The results reveal more or less satisfactory 
indication of the fulfilment of our purpose. 
As far as the reliability of the items is con- 
cerned, there are only a few items which do 
not correlate much with the total score; so 
these items would be discarded. The improve- 
ment of the validity of the scales is another 
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important point to be considered. However, 
in this case, there is no alternative but to 
expect better result when the final question- 
naire would be applied to a large sample. 


The percentage of unfavourable attitudes 
is not greater, as it was expected. In rehabili- 
tating the refugees, one must ponder about 
the question of favourability of attitudes. 
Otherwise, whatever opportunities the 
refugees may get, they will not be at ease with 
themselves permanently in any situation. 
Of course, there is a good point in the result 
that the refugees do not lose their confidence 
in themselves. The result also shows that 
(Table 3), in this case, education has got some 
influence on the formation of attitudes. 
Though the difference in attitudes between 
the educated and uneducated persons is not 
always significant in this small sample, it is 
expected that the difference will increase when 
the sample will be more truly representative. 





6H, Gullisken, 
Handbook of Social Psychology, Vol. 1, 


“Intrinsic Validity’, American ees 
1954, p. 340.) 


1950. 5. (From Lindzey, G., 
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AN APPROACH TO THE ROLE OF A PERSONNEL OFFICER 





TRIBHUBAN Natu SAHAY 





Much discussion has taken place in the country on the role and status of a personnel 
officer in industry. The various terms: labour officer, labour welfare officer, or welfare officer 
become synonymous with the term personnel officer because a close analysis of the duties of 
the two reveals that all are concerned with the “human engineering” aspect of the industry. 
They indicate the presence of a “human specialist” in industry. A welfare officer becomes a 
legal need in a factory which ordinarily employs five hundred or more workers under the 
Factories Act 1948. 


The need for a personnel officer in industry is based chiefly on two assumptions. First, 
the personnel officer with his knowledge of ‘human engineering’ will help in obtaining good 
relations between workers and employers supervisors and fellow workers, which is essential for 
establishing a willing collaboration from, and satisfaction for, all concerned. Secondly, such 
a willing collaboration will lead to a higher production which will fetch higher dividends to 
the industry. Hence the necessity of a personnel officer in industry is realised by employers or 
management in the quest of higher production. The writer assumes that the expenses of the 
presence of a personnel officer will be borne by the employers of the industry because they are 
the ultimate gainers from the higher production. 


Mr, Sahay holds an M.A. degree and is an experienced Research Investigator. 





The role of a personnel officer becomes 
harder owing to the fact that he has to deal 
with human beings. Man is a psychological 
creature and apt to react to any change in 
the environment. Man as a factor of pro- 
duction differs from the machine because he 
has sentiments and feelings and any change 
ought to be viewed by the man, he reacts to 
the changes and gives definite responses. On 
the other hand, the machine does not take 
notice of any change unless and until it is 
intimately related with its working procedure. 
The personnel officer as a specialist in the 
field has to recommend such changes, whose 
reactions on man are likely to stimulate posi- 
tive responses for higher production. 

The duties and functions of a personnel 
officer vary widely from industry to industry. 
Each industry defines his duties and 
responsibilities to satisfy its own needs and 
whims, A close analysis of the various duties 
and functions of different personnel officers 
working at varied industrial situations reveals 
that they are likely to fall under three heads: 
1. a spokeman of the workers; 2. a third- 
party agency between management and 


workers; and 3. a part of the management 
executives. This categorization is not frag- 
mented into water-tight compartments and 
at times they may seem overlapping. But 
still they help us to see the integrated 
personality of the personnel officer in parts 
and then as a whole, In any industrial con- 
cern the personnel officer is likely to be func- 
tioning as any one of these or a combination 
of two or all. 

(1) A Spokesman of Workers—In many 
industrial situations the personnel officer is 
supposed to be the spokesman of workers and 
advocates their cases before management. He 
is to be on the guard that the workers’ 
attitudes and their demands are relayed to 
the ears of management who frame policies. 
In many cases, in the event of any grievance 
before the management the personnel officer 
argues from the workers’ angle in order to 
avoid the changes of a partial decision. The 
inscription of such a role to the personnel 
officer is stipulated by two basic ideas: 
(a) the management who is busy in framing 
policies regarding the running of industry is 
likely to be more interested in the material 
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aspects of production. In quest of higher 
production management may adopt lopsided 
policy which may adversely affect the 
workers. Hence the personnel officer as a 
human specialist is to watch such policies and 
advise accordingly so that shortcomings may 
be overcome in time. He is to serve as a 
‘safety-valve’ for the management. (b) In 
the case of any intricate grievance the worker 
may not be able to represent his case rightly. 
Besides that management may also be likely 
to curve the decision according to its own 
convenience. On either case justice is denied 
to the aggrieved party which may prove 
suicidal to the better understanding between 
the two parties. In order to eliminate the 
chances of any such happenings, the personnel 
officer of the factory is supposed to argue the 
case of the worker and screen all the facts of 
the case before management, so that a just 
and human redressing to the problem may 
be effected. 


Such a role of a personnel officer in any 
industry assumes the non-existence of any 
trade union of the workers. The personnel 
officer tries to fill the vacuum created by the 
absence of the trade union. The shrewd 
management encourages such a role so that 
trade unionism in that industry may not grow 
rapidly. The attempt is to shift the faith of 
the workers from the trade unions and store 
it with the personnel officer who is a man of 
the management. The success of such a role 
will depend on so many counter-reacting 
factors and the extent to which the personnel 
officer can play his role effectively. 


In an industry where there is already a trade 
union in effect the success of the role 
is questionable. The trade union and the 
personnel officer are put in a juxta-position, 
the latter posing many of the functions for the 
former. The trade union envisages the per- 
sonnel officer as the biggest hurdle in its way 
and may try to turn every stone to knock him 


out of the scene. The two come in direct 
collision with each other. Under such a pre- 
text the relationship between management 
and workers is put at stake and may inflame 
at any opportune moment, 


Recent industrial developments hardly re- 
commend such a role of the personnel officer. 
The role may fetch some dividends in the 
near future but in the long run the outlook 
is grim. The trade union is inevitable for any 
industry which will flourish sooner or later. 
Hence it is wise to have all the inevitables and 
then frame the structure of harmonious rela- 
tions between the parties. 


(2) A ‘Third Party Agency between 
Management and Workers.—In some indus- 
tries the personnel officer bridges the gulf 
between management and worker and on this 
plank both the parties come to dissolve their 
mutual differences and shake hands. The 
personnel officer plays at once the role of a 
conciliator, mediator and arbitrator to bring 
the disputants to a settlement. In order to 
carry out his role fruitfully he has to win the 
confidence of both the parties. Besides that 
throughout he has to illustrate an attitude of 
indifference towards the interests of various 
parties. 


In practice this role of the personnel officer 
is modified by the management to keep the 
cake in its own grip. The personnel officer 
remains an advisory body to the manage- 
ment. He is to aid the management by his 
expert advise, the acceptance of which 
depends upon the intelligence of manage- 
ment. In other words, the personnel officer 
has to sell his ideas to management depend- 
ing on the merit of the case. Such a role of 
the personnel officer is accentuated by the 

,management chiefly on three assumptions: 
(a) the personnel officer as a third party may 
‘ be in a better position to win the confidence of 
the workers. In doing so, he can contribute 
‘positively towards harmonious relationship 
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between the workers and the management; 
(b) even as a third party he remains the man 
of the management and so the management 
can successfully carry out its policies with the 
cooperation of the workers through the 
personnel officer; and (c) to avoid the con- 
flict between the personnel officer and the line 
management persons of the organization, the 
existence of which may hit hard upon the rate 
of production by the line authorities, 


The personnel officer is sometimes put in 
a very precarious position while playing such 
a role in any industry. He is always exposed 
to delicacies of two sorts: (a) he has strictly 
to stick to the policies framed by management 
which - is always suspected and critically 
viewed by workers. Any deviation by him 
from the basic policy may be suspected as a 
revolt by management and may be a 
challenge to his existence in industry; and 
(b) on the other hand while advocating the 
policies of management he may be dis- 
appointed to accumulate the confidence of 
workers and thus making his role a marplot. 

In a factory where a trade union is in 
existence his role becomes more stiff. He has 
to always remain alert that he does not share 
any of the functions of the workers’ organiza- 
tion while discharging his responsibilities. If 
any misunderstanding between him and the 
trade union is reared, he may become an 
object of contempt for the other party. The 
trade union may suspect him as its rival and 
may put all possible hurdles to make his 
functions untenable. In such a situation the 
personnel officer may become impotent to 
carry out few of his functions. 

Generally advisory functions of a personnel 
officer are encouraged by the workers’ orga- 
nization. First, the trade unions have little 
suspicion about his intentions because his job 
is advisory. Secondly, they find an easy access 
to management’s mind through him. He is 
considered as a skilled messenger between 
management and workers. 


10 
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The success of such a role by the personnel 
officer depends much upon the attitude, 
management possesses towards it. It is greatly 
influenced by the duties and functions 
imputed to him and the manner in which he 
is allowed to carry them out. He should be 
empowered with sufficient flexibility in his 
jurisdiction to deal with other parties. In its 
absence the personnel officer may become a 
simple carrier of ideas from one party to the 
other. Above all, management support him 
by reposing confidence in him so that his 
capacity in the organization may not be 
belittled. 


(3) A Part of the Management Execu- 
tives—A personnel officer is intimately 
associated with management executives of 
many industries. He shares the responsibility 
of framing personnel policies of industry and 
is made responsible for its execution and 
administration. He is armoured with proper 
authority by management to execute its 
policies. He is considered as a part and 
parcel of the management executive body 
responsible for the personnel field, the extent 
of which is defined by the top management 
people, All the problems of his jurisdiction 
is referred to him and he has the authority to 
deal with them for good.° In every situation 
he represents management and his every 
action is considered as the action of the 
management. hae 

~The management of an industry. who is * 
always anxious to steer a scientific approach 
to the problems arising in industry institute 
specialised bodies with proper skill and 
authority to dispose of them. This role of the 
personnel officer is stimulated because of 
the following advantages: (a) the man who 
frames the policy possesses a better insight of 
its details and hence he can execute and 
administer the same most effectively. Besides 
that, his experience of execution and 
administration contributes towards framing of 
an improved policy; (b) in case the workers 
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and the trade unions deny to co-operate with 
him, his utility in the industry is put to 
jeopardy. The management may not like to 
risk his skill in that manner. (c) the skill and 
training of the personnel officer can be used by 
management to an appreciable degree of 
effectiveness at many spots, such as grievance 
handling, collective bargaining, running of 
various joint committees, etc.; and (d) over 
and above, the onus of looking after the 
dynamic human needs, such as those of 
canteen, water, latrines and urinals, etc., can 
be attributed to him. In his respect he can be 
as good as a line man. 


With the status of an executive the 
personnel officer feels himself much secure 
than in any other situation. This encourages 
him to take risks and initiate new plans for 
the betterment of industry. He deals with 
workers and trade unions with authority and 
confidence. He remains aware of his distinct- 
ly defined duties and functions for which he 
is likely to be alone responsible to manage- 
ment. He has littke opportunity to shift it to 
somebody else. 


Besides that the trade union and the 
workers also get a clear-cut understanding of 
the role of the personnel officer. There 
remains little scope to suspect his intentions 
which are likely to be those of management. 
He is never considered as a rival of the 
workers’ organization. The workers also have 
a confidence and zeal to discuss the problems 
with him for a final package. 


While wrapped up in such a role in indus- 
try, the personnel officer is likely to gain little 
confidence from the workers which is against 
the basic principles of human relations. He 


can no longer counsel the workers and his 
every action be adjudged critically and 
unsympathetically. Many a time he may 
be evaluated as one of the spear-heads of 
management to penetrate through the 
workers’ interests. Amidst such environment 
the personnel officer may sometimes find it 
hard to proceed on the principles of human 
relations in order to bring his action into 
effect. 


The success of such a role of the personnel 
officer depends much upon his own behaviour. 
He has to count much upon the impressions 
which he creates on the workers by his just 
and considerate actions. To a considerable 
extent he has to rely on the co-operation ex- 
tended by the line men in executing his 
orders. A great deal depends upon the 
attitude that management adopts towards his 
actions. 


The Roles in Practice—As already men- 
tioned above, the ambit of the actions of a 
personnel officer is circumscribed by each and 
every industry in its own manner to fit into 
its own situation. There are many factors 
which react together to shape the role of a 
personnel officer. Few of them are given 
below: (a) the attitude of the management 
towards the workers and their needs; (b) the 
economic situation of industry and its returns 
relative to other industries; (c) existence of 
a trade union; (d) status of the trade union; 
(e) the relation between the trade union and 
the management; (f) legislative frame-works 
in existence; (g) the nature and extent of 
human problems arising in the industry; and 
(h) the composition of the ownership of the 
industry. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF VILLAGE LEVEL WORKERS 





W. B. RAHupDKAR* 





Mr. Rohudkar is a Lecturer in Agricultural Extension, College of Agriculture, Nagpur. 


As the Block Development Officer is the 
controlling authority of various sections of 
the Development Block, he is fully conversant 
with the performance of the village level 
workers working under his charge. These 
officers were requested to participate in the 
research project to evaluate the characteri- 
stics associated with the most effective village 
level workers. A few questions were asked to 
obtain data on the BDOs’ perceptions on this 
subject. The mailed questionnaire method 
was employed for this purpose. The ques- 
tionnaires were completed and returned by 
28 BDOs of the Nagpur Division of the 
Maharashtra State in 1958. Their answers 
were analysed and the findings were as 
follows: 

Sons of the Farmer.—Sixty-eight per cent 
of the BDOs said that the VLWs who were 


sons of farmers were most effective, while one 
BDO was not of this opinion and nearly one- 
fourth of the BDOs were doubtful regarding 
the relationship. 


Rural Background.—Eighty-six per cent of 
the BDOs indicated that the VLWs who were 
born in rural area were most effective, while 
only three BDOs were not sure about the 
relationship of rural background to the effec- 
tiveness of VLWs. 


Age.—There was a difference of opinion 
amongst BDOs about the age of the VLWs 
and their efficiency in carrying out the deve- 
lopment work. Nearly 57 per cent of the 
sample BDOs thought that the age limit for 
an effective VLW should be between 21 to 30 
years, while 43 per cent of them considered 
it to be 31 to 40 years. 











TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MOST EFFECTIVE VLWs AS PERCEIVED BY BLOCK DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICERS 
Essential Not essential Doubtful 
Characteristics 
No. of Per No. of Per No. of Per 
BDOs cent BDOs cent BDOs cent 
Son of Farmer 19 67-83 1 3°57 7 24-99 
Born in Rural Area 24 85-68 0 0-00 3 10-71 
ge-group :— 
21 to 30 years 16 57-12 
31 to 40 years 12 42-84 
41 to 50 years 0 0-00 
Education :— 
Matriculation 23 82-11 
Intermediate 5 17-89 
Graduate 0 0-00 
Parent Department :* 
Agriculture 23 82-11 
Veterinary 8 28-56 
Co-operative 2 7°14 
ue 3 10-71 
Direct recruits 2 7-14 
Extension Training 28 100-00 
Ability to speak Villagers’ language « 28 100-00 
Aptitude for Public Speaking 24 85-68 2 7-14 2 7°14 
Married 20 71-40 8 28-56 0 0-00 





*Some BDOs checked twice. 


*The author is indebted to Dr. R. P. Asthana, Principal, College of ig peer ee Nagpur 


for his encouragement and providing him with all the facilities required 


or conducting the 


research. He is also indebted to all those Block Development Officers who participated in this 


research project. 
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Education and Training—Eighty-two per 
cent of the BDOs were of the opinion that 
the VLWs who were educated up to 
matriculation were most effective, while 18 per 
cent expressed the opinion that they should 
have passed Intermediate examination. All 
the BDOs were of the opinion that graduates 
should not be appointed as VLWs as they do 
not prove themselves as effective ones. All 
the BDOs were agreed that every VLW 
should receive training in extension methods. 

Marital Status—Nearly 29 per cent of the 
BDOs considered that both married and un- 
married VLWs were equally effective, while 
71 per cent favoured appointing the married 
persons as VLWs. 

Parent Department.—82 per cent BDOs 
indicated that those who were selected from 
the Agriculture department were the most 
effective VLWs. About 25 per cent of them 
thought that the incumbents coming from the 
Veterinary department would prove most 
successful VLWs. Eleven per cent of the 
BDOs were in favour of recruiting candidates 
from the Revenue department, while seven 
per cent were in favour of recruiting them 
from the Co-operative department. Only 
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seven per cent of the BDOs considered that 
the candidates could be recruited directly 
as VLWs. 

Aptitude for Public Speaking —All BDOs 
were agreed that every VLW should be 
able to speak the villagers’ language, and 86 
per cent of the BDOs were of the opinion that 
every VLW should be able to speak fluently 
at public meetings, while seven per cent 
did not agree with their colleagues and the 
same number of BDOs were doubtful about 
the utility of VLWs’ aptitude for public 
speaking. 

Preference of Field’ Worker—The BDOs 
were asked to state in order of preference the 
various areas of work in which VLWs should 
work mostly. They have given the follow- 
ing order of preference: 1. agriculture; 
2. animal husbandry; 3. social education; 
4. co-operation; 5. health; 6. sanitation; 
7, panchayats; 8. social welfare; 9. com- 
munication; 10, village industries; and 
11. housing. 

All the BDOs agreed that the VLWs should 
devote more time to activities in the field of 
Agriculture. The next preference was for 
Animal husbandry, allied to Agriculture. 
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MYSORE UNIVERSITY CONFERS D. LITT. ON PROFESSOR 


A. R. WADIA 


The University of Mysore conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters on 
Professor A: R. Wadia, M.P., Bar-at-Law on 
September 8, 1960 in a special convocation at 
Mysore. Citation by the vice-chancellor of 
the University is reproduced below: 


May it Please Your Highness 


With Your Highness’s gracious permission 
I rise to welcome this distinguished gathering 
on the occation of this Special Convocation. 
It is my privilege to introduce to Your High- 
ness and this Convocation, personalities and 
names, who, like the stars above, shine in their 
full glory, in the contemporary intellectual 
and cultural history of our country. They are 
all, Your Highness, vidya vinaya sampannah. 
Time, respectful of noble virtue, has stolen 
some part of eternity to emrenng years of 
these illustrious persons. 


Professor A. R. Wadia belongs to the 
famous and wealthy Parsee Wadia family 
which has played the most prominent part in 
every field of activity in Bombay. 


A. R. Wadia was Professor of Philosophy 
in Mysore University and he has spent his 
life, Your Highness, in serving the cause of 
Philosophy, in teaching and inspiring, really 
and truly, generations of students; in organis- 
ing with skill and exceptional administrative 
ability, a national body, the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, over which he has 
presided as Chairman of its Executive Com- 
mittee for over 18 years and elevated that 
National Organisation to an International 
status. Professor Wadia is, essentially, a 
personality, in whom, to use the words of 
Plato, “the power and spirit of Philosophy” 


is undying and immortal, Philosophy has 
never been for Professor Wadia a cloistered 
study but an active quest and pursuit in one’s 
life of the values of Truth, Freedom and 
Courage. 


Some people say that Professor Wadia does 
not look a Philosopher! There are ‘many 
things which do not look what they really 
are. The universe does not look as if there is 
a Creator and Ruler behind it and Truth is 
hidden. Therefore the Isa Upanisad says: 
Satyasapi hitam mukham apavrnu: “unveil 
the pleasing face of Truth”. Professor Wadia 
is a Philosopher and Philosophy lives in him 
as reasoned thought, clarity of insight, forth- 
rightness of speech, quick decision and 
righteous indignation; a ceaseless activity and 
the never-failing inward-eye of self-examina- 
tion. There is no student of Professor Wadia 
who has not changed, in some significant way, 
the springs of his inner life, thought and 
action after coming under his sovereign 
influence. 


Professor Wadia is a scholar in many 
branches of Philosophy; he has published 
many books and articles; he has delivered the 
Miller Lectures of the Madras University and 
the Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh lectures on 
Comparative Religion of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and he is connected with many Univer- 
sities in India. Since 1958 he has been on the 
Executive Council of the Banaras Hindu 
University, appointed by the Ministry of 
Education to put it in order. More recently 
he has been appointed a member of the 
Aligarh Muslim University Enquiry Com- 
mittee. For five years he worked as Secretary 
of the Inter University Board. 
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Professor Wadia, has, served the country, 
Your Highness, in diverse capacities and with 
high distinction; as Teacher, as Director of 
Public Instruction in Mysore and Madhya 
Bharat, as the first Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the 
Maharaja Sayaji Rao University of Baroda, 
as a representative of our country in the 
General Conferences of UNESCO; in the 
East-West Philosophers’ Conference in 


Australia; in the Entretiens of the Inter- 
national Institute of Philosophy; the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work in Japan, 
and as a governor of the Rotary Organisation 
in India. 





Notes aNnp News 


He is now Director of the Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay, and a Member of Parlia- 
ment (Rajya Sabha), nominated twice by the 
President for Social Service. His services are 
needed in the country wherever something has 
to be straightened out and things put right. 
Professor Wadia is a very warm hearted friend 
and a delightful correspondent. 

The Upanisads say: Acharya devo bhava: 
“Be one to whom the teacher is a God”. May 
I introduce a teacher of renown of this Uni- 
versity to Your Highness, and request Your 
Highness to confer on him the Degree of 
Doctor of Letters (Honoris Causa). 
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TATA INSTITUTE CLASS OF 1960-62 


Arumugham, (Mrs.) D. E., Madras 
B.A., Madras 
B.T., Madras 
Basit, M. A., Madhya Pradesh 
B.A., Agra 
M.A., Vikram 
Bawane, S. G., Maharashtra 
Dip. in Rural Services, New Delhi 
Belsare, (Miss) V. D., Maharashtra 
B.A., Poona 
Bhattachargee, R. K., Tripura 
Dip. in Rural Services, New Delhi 


Bhattacharya, S. K., Assam 
B.A., Gauhati 
M.A., Gauhati 


Chanda, A. K., Assam 
B.Com., Gauhati 
Chandake, B. M., Mysore 
B.A., Poona 
Chettri, G. B., W. Bengal 
Dip. in Rural Services, New Delhi 
Chhibber, J. R., Punjab 
B.A., Punjab 
Chopra, R. P., Delhi 
Dip. in Rural Services, New Delhi 
Dalal, (Miss) A. T., Gujarat 
A., Gujarat 
Dalal, (Miss) N. R., Maharashtra 
B.A., Bombay 
Damania, (Miss) P. D., Maharashtr: 
B.A., Bombay ° 
Das, B. K., Assam 
B.Sc., Gauhati 


Das, C. S., Assam 
B.Sc., Gauhati 
B.A., Gauhati 


Das, N. K., Assam 
B.A., Gauhati 


Dave, M. C., Maharashtra 
B.A., Nagpur 
LL.B., Nagpur 

Daya, D. K., South Africa 
B.A., Johannesburg 


Deka, (Miss) Gauri, Assam 
A., Gauhati 
M.A., Gauhati 


Dhareshwar, (Miss) L. A., Maharashtra 
B.A., S.N.D.T. 


aa S. N., Uttar Pradesh 
ip., B.V. Rural Institute 


Godsay, (Miss) V. C., Maharashtra 
B.A., Osmania 


Gowd, L. N., Andhra Pradesh 
B.A., Poona 


one (Miss) B. M., Mysore 
.A., Karnatak 


Gupta, O. P., Uttar Pradesh 
B.A., Punjab 

Hansotia, (Miss) J. S., Maharashtra 
B.A., Bombay 

Harale, S. V., Mysore 
B.A., Karnatak 

Hiray, V. A., Maharashtra 
B.A., Poona 

Janardhan, R. P., Andhra Pradesh 
B.A., Madras 

Joshi, (Miss) S. P., Maharashtra 
B.A., Poona 


Kanuga, R. V., Gujarat 
., Baroda 
Dip. in Guidance 
and Counselling 
Kapadia, (Miss) R. D., Maharashtra 
B.A., Bombay 
Kartha, (Miss) S. K., Kerala 
B.A., Kerala 


Kenkare, M. S., Goa 
B.A., Bombay 
LL.B., Bombay 
Kothiwale, A. D., Maharashtra 
B.A., Bombay 
Mehta, (Miss) K. S., Maharashtra 
B.A., Bombay 
Mohile, S. S., Gujarat 
B.A., Gujarat 
Mukerjee, (Miss) R., West Bengal 
B.A., Calcutta 
Naidu, (Miss) S., Madhya Pradesh 
B.A., Vikram 
Nambiar, M. K., Kerala 
Dip. in Social Service, Gandhigram 
Padbidri, B, G., Maharashtra 
B.A., Bombay 
Panicker, V. P., Kerala 
B.A., Travancore 
Patel, R. G., Maharashtra 
B.A., Bombay 


Pradhan, K. A., Maharashtra 
.A., Nagpur 
M.A., Nagpur 


Ranadive, D. G., Maharashtra 


Rangaswamy, K., Madras 
Dip. in Rural Services, New Delhi 
Saidha, oo S. K. Andhra Pradesh 
is. ‘a 
Saikia, T., Assam 
B, A., Gauhati 
Sathe, S. A., Maharashtra 
B.A., Nagpur 
M.A., Nagpur 
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Shah, (Miss) N. B., Maharashtra 
B.A., Bombay 
M.A., Bombay 


Shah, (Miss) S. A., Maharashtra 
Bombay 


Shah, (Miss) S. D., Madhya Pradesh 


B.A., Agra 


Sharadamma, (Mrs.) N. S., Mysore 
B.Sc., Mysore 

Sharma, S. C., Delhi 
Dip. in Rural Higher Education, 
Jamia Millia Ismalia 


Sinha, R. N.,: Orissa 
B.A. Utkal 
M.A., Patna 
B.L., Patna 
Sinha, S. C., Uttar Pradesh 
B.A., Agra 


Singh, N. L., Uttar Pradesh 
Dip. in Rural Services, Agra 


B.A., Bombay 
Surve, V. R., Maharashtra 
B.A., Bombay 


Solomon, (Mrs.) U. J., Maharashtra 
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Tamboli, R: M.,; Maharashtra 
B.A., Poona 


Sebastian, P. A., Kerala 
B.A., Madras 
M.A., Bombay 


Vachhani, (Miss) S. M., Maharashtra 
B.A., Utkal 


Varadkar, (Miss) K. N., Maharashtra 
B.A., S.N.D.T. 
Dip. in Domestic Science 


Veerabhadra R. R., Andhra Pradesh 
B.A., Madras 
B.L., Madras 


Venkata R. (Mrs.) P., Maharashtra 
B.A., Bombay 
M.A., Bombay 


Wagh, (Miss) U. B., Maharashtra 
B.A., Bombay 


Wadhawan, A. R., Delhi 
B.A., Allahabad 
LL.B., Delhi 


Zaiwalla, B. D., Maharashtra 
B.A., Bombay 
M.A., Bombay 
LL.B., Bombay 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Population and Family Planning in India. By Dr. C. B. Mamoria, Allahabad: Kitab 


Mahal, 1959, 167 pp. Price Rs. 3.75. 


Dr. C. B. Mamoria in his treaties on Popu- 
lation and Family Planning in India deals 
with one of the most important topics of the 
day, the control of population. In a very 
simple and lucid style the author discusses the 
population problem in India, necessity for the 
use of population control measures, difficulties 
in the way, phenomenon of conception and 
methods of contraception, etc. He poses a 
challenging question regarding sterilization. 
Dr. Mamoria says, “But in cases of epilepsy, 
insanity, leprosy or mental defect, veneral 
diseases, criminality, the sterilization should 
be made compulsory by the state” (page 137). 
Again, while talking about the improvement 
of quality of population he says, “There is 
ample justification for selectively sterilising the 
entire group of hereditary defectives, where a 
couple have already a fair sized family; where 
there is a bad heredity; or danger of deformed 
children; or where the husband or wife is 
suffering from a chronic disorder, or where 
the permanent conditions of life or work make 


the parenthood inadvisable.... Hence it is 
highly desirable that India must investigate 
the possibility of eugencial sterilization. It 
should be undergone voluntarily by those 
persons who want a technique of permanent 
conception control, But in case of hereditary 
defects, it should be made compulsory by the 
state” (page 140). One is really not certain 
what are all the hereditary defects which will 
invariably affect the progeny. Again, if a large 
number of defects, physical and mental can 
be proved to have some effect on the progeny, 
is it possible to have compulsory steriliza- 
tion in a democratic society? The book does 
not deal with these questions at great depth 
and the reader is apt to be dissatisfied at times 
with the sketchy treatment of such important 
issues. 


On the whole, the book will prove informa- 
tive to readers who are interested in the pro- 
blem of family planning. 


G. R. Banerjee 


International Social Service Review, No. 5, September 1959, published by the United 
Nations, (Available in India at Orient Longmans & Co.). 


This Review is published by United Nations 
to provide information in the field of Social 
Welfare Throughout the World. Each issue 
usually takes up one main topic and discusses 
it through various articles. It also contains 
news items concerning international meetings, 
United Nations’ activities in the social field, 
recent developments, and related bibliographi- 
cal material. These issues can be of 
immense importance to all those who are con- 
nected with social welfare, particularly 
administrators, field workers and teachers in 


11 


schools of social work. Such a review really 
widens one’s mental horizon and keeps one 
acquainted with all the current developments 
in the field. The present issue deals with the 
much discussed topic of the day, namely, the 
importance of maintaining a required family 
level of living through social security and 
related social services. There has been a 
general tendency to look upon the three 
fundamental aspects of family welfare pro- 
gramme, namely, social security, social assist- 
ance and social services with separate 
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objectives, and an entirely different type of 
administrative set up to man effectively. 

This issue very forcefully develops the con- 
cept of integrated approach in the develop- 
ment of each area, emphasising again and 
again that receipient of any one of the pro- 
grammes was to be the family as a unit and 
not its individual members as separate entities. 


Crime and the Penal System—A Text-book cf Criminology. 


University Tutorial Press, 1956, 269 pp. 


Unlike most British books in Criminology, 
Crime and the Penal System does not confine 
itself to particular problems. The book deals 
with the factors contributing to crime together 
with treatment and prevention. Problems of 
definition, methods of investigation, develop- 
ment of the penal system, etc., are analysed. 
The author advocates a synthetic approach to 
causation and the theories of the late Dr. 
Sutherland are not much in favour with the 


Book REvIEWw 


This issue is of value not only to social workers 
but also to the planners, administrators and 
economists, specially in the underdeveloped 
countries who in their zeal to raise the 
standard of living of teeming millions are 
likely to lose sight of the human element 
involved, 


M. M. Desai 


By Howard Jones, London: 


author. 

To Dr. Jones, criminology is a reformist 
study with a strong ethical content. Written 
in good prose, the book gives condensed 
information and good bibliographies. It pro- 
vides a concise introduction to students of 
social work and corrections. Both for assentors 
and dissentors, the book will provide excellent 
reading. 


J. J. Panakal 
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GLEANINGS 


Report on the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference of 1960 


As a delegate of the National Association 
of the Bharat Scouts and Guides and financial- 
ly sponsored by the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America, I had the unique 
opportunity of participating in a conference 
devoted to children and youth of the United 
States and to some extent to the children in 
the world today. 


Every ten years since 1909 the President of 
the United States calls a White House Con- 
ference on children and youth to discuss 
problems involving the young. The 6th con- 
ference of its kind was recently held from 
March 27 to April 2, 1960 in Washington, 
D.C. This was called the Golden Anniversary 
Conference and over seven thousand dele- 
gates participated, 


The conference covered a whole range of 
problems related to youth such as environment, 
support, mobility, nurture, opportunity, free 
time, mass communication, relief; periods of 
growth, education, work, citizenship, physical 
and mental handicaps, social handicaps and 
social and emotional conflicts. The conference 
provided a platform for discussing these 
problems; for an exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation about techniques; program and plans 
for meeting these problems, and discussion 
of state and local actions that have been 
stimulated by past conferences. Its overall 
purpose was to stimulate citizen action direct- 
ly on a state level and in local communities 
so as to provide substantial gains for the 
youth and the children of the country through 
persons directly working with children and 
youth. 


The Programme.—The theme of the 
Golden Anniversary Conference was “to pro- 
mote opportunities for children and youth to 
realize their full potential for a creative life 


and freedom and dignity.” The conference 
discussed three main themes on the first three 
days of the conference. (a) The values and 
ideals of our society. (b) Facing the impact 
of today’s economic, social and cultural fac- 
tors on children and youth. (c) Effects of 
science, technology, population pressures and 
world events on children and youth. 

Participants—Participants of the con- 
ference consisted of over 7,000 delegates of 
wnich 500 were International guests. The dele- 
gates represented all walks of life—Judges of 
Family and Juvenile Court, teachers, social 
workers, therapists, businessmen, recreation 
leaders, preachers and priests of all religious 
groups, authors, housewives—in short, all pre- 
sent who may in some way be interested or 
connected with children and youth. It was 
an “across the board” group of people who 
interestingly enough showed a good deal 
of capacity within so brief a period of time to 
bring their varying interests and backgrounds 
to bear on the one single theme of children 
and youth. 


Of greater interest was the participation of 
youth, forming 10% of the total delegate 
population, consisting of high school and col- 
lege students who were chosen for being 
both outstanding and most vocal members 
of the youth in their own geographical com- 
munities or club groups and religious denoml- 
nations. These youths participated on an 
equal level with every adult participant, 
brought their own concerns to bear on the 
problems of youth, and contributed liberally 
towards the total understanding of the pro- 
blems as they were developed at forum and 
workshop levels. More interesting to observe 
was the attitude of the adults in accepting the 
fact that the youth had a very real contribu- 
tion to make and their presence was con- 
structively utilized by most groups rather than 
patronizingly tolerated, 
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As each delegate was assigned to his parti- 
cular theme assembly, forums and workshops 
for the entire period of the conference, I can 
discuss the highlights only of the theme on 
“Family and Nurture” which I elected to join. 
As the family is so basic to life whether 
in India or the United States, I felt the theme 
would offer a good deal to a foreign 
delegate. The forum to which I was con- 
nected dealt with family life: attitudes and 
practices in child bearing and child rearing, 
and the area of discussion of my workshop 
group centered around the area of family 
relationship and their influence on the young. 
In the following material I will discuss some 
of the areas of concern raised in this forum 
and workshop. The major topics of work- 
shops in the same forum included current 
trends in marriage and family size and their 
influence on the young and “problem 
families”. 

Major Areas of Concern.—One major area 
of concern that I heard voiced over and over 
again at the conference was that of the 
surrender by the present day American family 
of many of its child rearing functions that are 
taken over by society. It was agreed that 
education was no longer the responsibility of 
the individual family but some concern was 
expressed in such areas as religion and recrea- 
tion where outside agencies were responsible 
for many of these functions that might 
logically fall in the family and help to 
strengthen its life and purpose. There was a 
great deal of distress with the fact that there 
was so little real communication between 
parents and children in families and some con- 
cern that a great deal needed to be done to 
find out the factors, both the more obvious 
and the less obvious ones, that led to a break 
down in communication and resulted in many 
of the problems of the adolescent with 
his parents. 

On the other hand there was a feeling that 
many more programmes need to be created 
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by society in order to strengthen the family 
and enable it to perform its functions ade- 
quately. In this area both family life educa- 
tion and programmes calling for total family 
participation were stressed. Family life edu- 
cation became an area of many conflicting 
ideas and feelings ran considerably high. Some 
groups felt that in view of the present family 
life situation in the United States, such pro- 
grammes at college and high school levels 
were imperative. Catholic groups were 
strongly against teaching family life education 
in public schools, arguing that family life edu- 
cation was a little beyond the physiology of 
sex and there could not be an adequately pre- 
pared staff to handle this area. In the area 
of providing services which were family 
centered, such agencies and programmes were 
included as family centered counselling and 
family camps, family programmes sponsored 
by such organizations dealing with youth as 
the YMCA and YWCA, the Girl Guides nad 
Girl Scouts, the Boy Scouts, etc. 

A great deal of concern was expressed by 
all forum speakers on the changing patterns 
of marriage, family, the traditional familial 
role, etc. Recent statistics have shown that 
in the last few years Americans are marrying 
very young. In 1957 the median age of the 
first marriage of brides was 20.0 and grooms 
22.7. Teenage marriages have considerably 
increased since the late 1940’s. In 1957 out 
of statistics reported by 24 States, brides under 
20 constituted 37.6 of the total and grooms 
11.2. This has created new situations that 
need to be handled. As marriages occur early 
there is a tendency on the part of the woman 
to return to complete her studies or join the 
labour force after her children start school. 
There is no longer a tendency to post- 
pone marriage until a degree has been 
obtained or the need for a career satisfied. 
Statistics show that 30% of all mothers with 
children under 18 are in the labour force. It 
calls for an increasing demand on society to 
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find day care programmes for children of all 
ages whose mothers work. Mention was made 
by one speaker that it is beginning to create 
also the problem of the young widow when 
marriages are taking place so early in life. 
Another speaker emphasised the difference 
in the American marriage custom of choosing 
the mate as opposed to the Oriental custom 
of having one chosen by the parents. The 
speaker pointed out that when there was a 
tendency to marry early there was also a 
greater possibility of making mistakes in choice 
when the partners in marriage were chosen 
by themselves, and parental participation was 
at a minimum. Divorce rates for teenage 
marriages are much higher in the United 
States at the present time. However, on the 
whole, divorce rates have considerably fallen 
since the post-war years, 

The size of the American family has 
witnessed many changes. The pendulum 
swing from the large family to the family of 
one or two children has today sought a com- 
fortable medium with the family averaging 
four children and there are less marked 
differences between urban and rural familics 
than ever existed in history. With an increase 
in children there is a greater drive to move 
to the suburbia, creating a wholly new society 
with different problems as that of the man 
spending greater time in commuting to and 
fro to the city for work with longer hours 
away from the family. Of great interest to 
a number of speakers was the present role of 
the American woman in the family and the 
role played by the male. It was felt that with 
the woman joining the labour force in large 
numbers, women no longer perform house- 
hold chores as a feminine function. Marriages 
are becoming more companionate with both 
husband and wife sharing the domestic chores. 
The question now is as to what this 
means in the context of the total family and 
the parental images for the child. 
pointed out that the 
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has developed the paradox of fatherly 
mothers and motherly fathers. Lack of ade- 
quate parental models was of great concern 
to all the speakers as the child is at present 
experiencing a confusion of roles and what 
is expected of him as he grows up. 

Increasingly the American family is on the 
move. Figures on mobility show that one 
family in five moves annually and almost half 
of the American children do not now live 
where they were born, the average family 
moving 8 times in its existence. One speaker 
felt that this type of mobility was in fact, more 
disastrous to the child than the type of 
mobility of the truly nomadic peoples of the 
world who at least moved as a whole tribe 
so that the child’s associations had a certain 
amount of continuity assured in his relation- 
ships with the extended family and the tribe. 

In the area of economic changes, it was 
pointed out that America is going through a 
period of great prosperity and yet many 
things are still denied to many children. There 
is not an adequate equalising of incomes and 
opportunities. It was also pointed out that 
young folks are spending more today than 
they have ever done before. Certain indus- 
tries report that they are almost totally 
supported by persons in the young age groups. 
For example, the phonograph record industry 
is almost wholly supported by adolescents. 

It was also felt that there is a great stress 
in America today on improving and making 
available to more people physical facilities 
of life and little attention is being paid on 
social integration. Children are not adequate- 
ly integrated into the life of the adult com- 
munity. Leisure time is now greatly increas- 
ed and yet there has been no attempt at the 
useful using of that leisure time. Either there 
are no facilities available to use leisure time 
successfully or greater availability of leisure 
time has led to many persons holding two jobs 
and making them even less available to their 
families than in a longer work hour week. 
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Emotionally, the emphasis on individuality 
is making greater demands on the child and 
youth. With a social atmosphere lacking 
clearly defined value systems, the child 
experiences insecurity, gropes for conformity, 
often turning to the peer group for support 
in building up value systems resulting in 
adult-child conflicts. Biologically, the indivi- 
dual has undergone tremendous changes with 
a better understanding of nutrition. Physical 
maturation is earlier now than ever before. 
Yet, there is a lag in our understanding of the 
factors involved. Outmoded military require- 
ments were pointed out as one example. As 
water pollution was of concern a century ago, 
air pollution is of greater consequence today. 
One speaker from the field of medicine 
pointed out that with profound technological 
changes, physical stamina was becoming of 


less consequence and, hence, in the area of 
nutrition, the well fed child of today may 
become the overfed child of tomorrow. 
Clearly he pointed out “it was adaptation of 
life to Broadway and 42nd Street.” 

Most speakers and workshop participants 
attacked segregation and encouraged the 
framing of recommendations cutting across 
racial barriers. Speakers voiced their opinions 
on society as a whole, bringing the attention 
of adults to bear on such areas as making 
expectations on the youngster to follow tradi- 
tions they are themselves unable to keep and 
leaving to the younger generation to accom- 
plish what they themselves had failed to do, 
especially in the context of the larger world 
society with its cold wars and the insecurity 
they breed. 

Armaity S. Desai 
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